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The President’s New 
England trip reached its 
culmination of interest 
in the speech delivered on Monday of 
last week before an audience of nearly 
five thousand people at Boston. Like 
the address at Providence, on which we 
commented at some length last week, 
that at Boston was concerned almost 
solely with trusts and the relation of the 
Nation and the State to great industrial 
combinations. These two utterances by 
the President form an important contri- 
bution to the discussion of what seems 
certain to be for some time to come a 
foremost issue. In view of this fact The 
Outlook will, in its next issue, reproduce 
for careful reading and permanent pres- 
ervation the text of these two speeches 
in a revised and complete form. Pend- 
ing that publication, we need only call 
attention to a few of the more striking 
points in Mr. Roosevelt’s Boston speech. 
At the outset he disclaimed all desire to 
present a patent cure for trusts, and 
expressed his firm belief in the theory 
that in the long run the average man will 
do the right thing, and that, not hysterical 
excitement, but the average good sense, 
applied continuously to public questions, 
will deal rightly with such questions. “It 
is worse than useless,” he said, “ for any of 
us to rail at or regret the great growth in 
industrial civilization of the last half- 
century. The practical thing to do is to 
face the conditions as they are and see if 
we cannot get the best there is in them 
out of them.’”’ And the direct application 
which followed was equally clear : 


President Roosevelt 
on Trusts 


I am far from being against property when 
I ask that the question of trusts be taken up. 
| am acting in the most conservative sense in 
property’s interest. When a great corpora- 
tion is sued for violating the anti-trust law, it 
is not a move against property ; it is a move 
in favor of property, because when you can 
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alike, have to obey the law, you are putting 
the safeguard of law around all men. 
The best safeguard, President Roose- 
velt declared, lies in giving such power 
to the National Legislature (by Constitu- 
tional amendment, if necessary) as will 
make it possible for Congress to enact 
good laws about trusts for the whole 
country—such laws, for instance, as Mas- 
sachusetts has on its statute-books, ap- 
plicable only, of course, to that State— 
with such additional regulation and super- 
vision as may seem needful, wise, and 
Constitutional. “ Publicity as to the 
essential facts in which the public has an 
interest”’ would cure many evils. The 
present Attorney-General, Mr. Knox, could 
be relied on to enforce such laws as Con- 
gress has made, but they must be broad- 
ened and strengthened ; “at present we 
are going to do the best we can with 
strawless bricks, but remember they are 
bound to be strawless.”” Moreover, added 
the President impressively, in conclusion: 
Wise laws can do something, and we are 
not to be excused if we fail to insist upon 
those wise laws. Honest administration of 
the laws can do something more, and still less 
are we to be excused as a people if we con- 
done or connive at a failure to administer the 
laws by the public servants of the people. As 
those laws have been enacted, after they have 
been enforced it will remain true here in this 
- coca as has been true in every country 
throughout history, that the fundamental fac- 
tor in each man’s success in life must be that 
man’s own character—the total sum of the 
ualities of truthfulness, earnestness, energy, 
thrift, and business ability on his part. 


America’s principal 
commercial clients, 
England and Ger- 
many, have naturally been quick to com- 
ment upon the spirit of President Roose- 
velt’s speeches regarding trusts. The 
English comment has in general been as 
favorable and intelligent as the German 
comment has been unintelligent and 
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unfavorable. Almost without exception 
the London press pays tribute to the 
President for his courage in speaking on 
the trust question in a region where he 
might reasonably expect to find opposi- 
tion to his ideas. It does not fail to point 
out that Mr. Roosevelt appeals from what 
is described in England as “a capitalistic 
caucus ” to “the electorate at large” on 
the question of bringing vast commercial 
combinations under National control. 
The London “ Telegraph ” considers that 
“the Presidential pronouncement upon 
trusts may prove within the next two 
months to have raised the most epoch- 
making issue in American politics since 
Mr. Bryan’s schism on silver.” The 
“ Standard ” declares that “the definition 
given by Mr. Roosevelt of the position 
which commercial combinations ought to 
occupy is precisely what is expected of a 
man of the President’s temperate, logical 
mind,” but adds that “ the suggestion of 
governmental supervision of capitalistic 
rings is admirable in theory, although it 
is not easy to surmise how it can be made 
operative.” The “Pall Mall Gazette” 
says: “‘ President Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ment leaves no doubt that he intends at 
least to scotch some of the leviathan 
enterprises which are deleterious to the 
general community. At the same time he 
is too wise to ignore the fact that the 
tendency of commerce is in the direction 
of a concentration of forces and that this 
force needs guidance and not blind 
opposition.” Only two German editorial 
opinions have been telegraphed. The 
Berlin “ Post” declares that “ Germany, 
indeed all Europe, must be on its guard 
against the American trust danger,” while 
the . “ Kreuz-Zeitung”’ foolishly declares 
that “ American arrogance is directed not 
only against Germany, but against all 
Europe. This arrogance is the outgrowth 
of the Puritanical belief in the United 
States’ God-given mission and its own 
invulnerable position.” 


A most important develop- 
ment in the discussion as 
to the rights of miners, owners, and the 
public was last week contributed in the 
utterances of ex-Mayor Hewitt, President 
John Mitchell, and Justice Shiras. These 
utterances we quote and comment pon 


The Coal Strike 
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in an editorial on another page. In the 
actual events of the strike the week saw 
no decisive gain on either side, while both 
continue to assert that only the complete 
surrender of the other can end the strug- 
gle, and that such a surrender is near at 
hand. ‘There has been some increase in 
the number of men working for the oper- 
ators in certain mines, some washeries 
have been reopened, and there has been 
a little actual mining of coal. It is 
to be again recorded, unhappily, that 
violence and bloodshed have followed 
this activity; the best friends of the 
striking miners, including their recognized 
leaders, are the most earnest in denounc- 
ing all kinds of violence, while maintain- 
ing the right of the strikers to influence 
strike-breakers by persuasion and argu- 
ment. In West Virginia, where the dis- 
order has been greatest, an entire regi- 
ment of militia is in the field, and it is 
reported that guards have been fired at and 
attempts made to derail cars containing 
soldiers ; several men have been injured 
more or less seriously. General Gobin, 
of the Pennsylvania militia, has issued 
orders to the officers in command of the 
troops in the Panther Creek region, 
where there have been serious disturb- 
ances, no longer to permit insults or 
assaults on the soldiers to pass without 
arrest, and to fire to hit if necessary. 


The great war game which 
is now going on at the east- 
ern entrance to Long Island 
Sound is not simply or chiefly a spec- 
tacular performance. In no other way 
could officers and men of both army 
and navy become acquainted practically 
with some of the conditions and emer- 
gencies that might occur in a real war. 
Nothing of this kind has before been 
undertaken in this country, and the 
annual maneuvers of the British navy, 
although conducted on an extensive and 
imposing scale, have not, we believe, been 
combined with simultaneous movements 
on the part of the army. The problem 
which is now being worked out is, in its 
essential points, the determination of the 
question whether it is possible for Ad- 
miral Higginson’s fleet to pass, by sur- 
prise or force, through the defenses which 
guard Long Island Sound, the land forces 
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being under command of Major-General 
MacArthur. the attempt is successful, 
the road to New York City would be open, 
although, when the vicinity of the city is 
reached, there are of course very impor- 
tant defenses to be considered. Both the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment have been engaged in unremitting 
labor for months preparing for this mimic 
contest. An elaborate and complicated 
system of rules and directions has been 
adopted which will govern the judges in 
determining what points have been won 
or lost by each of the contending parties. 
Broadly speaking, a strong enemy’s fleet, 
without torpedo-boats, is supposed to 
make a sudden dash upon the eastern 
end of Long Island, with the hope of 
securing a naval base by making a land- 
ing. It is expected that day attacks and 
night attacks will take place. It is pos- 
sible that Newport or New Bedford may 
be a point of attack, although the more 
probable course will be to force a passage 
between two of the _ islands—Fisher’s 
Island, Plum Island, and the other forti- 
fied islands or sand-bars which form a 
chain between the northeast end of Long 
Island and the southwest coast of Rhode 
Island. Here there are only two safe 
channels, and these are guarded by Fort 
Wright and Fort Michie, both of which 
are furnished with the finest possible 
searchlights and coast-defense artillery, 
while they have lately been crowded with 
military reinforcements. An interesting 
part in the operations will be played by 
the Signal Service, which has established 
a marvelously complete network of tele- 
graph and telephone wires, heliographs, 
and other visible signals for night and 
day, wireless telegraphic instruments, and 
even balloons. The actual maneuvers 
began on Monday, and the time set for 
their completion is ten days. 


Inasmuch as New 
York City spends 
as much for char- 
ities as all the other cities in the United 
States combined—five million dollars a 
year, out of a total of ten millions for all 
waces with more than four thousand 
people—the manner in which its chari- 
ties are administered is of more than 
ordinary interest. At the beginning of 
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his administration last January Mayor 
Low put this important department in 
charge of Mr. Homer Folks, who had 
for several years been the Secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association, and 
had won a National reputation among 
experts in this field. Mr. Folks was, 
however, something more than an expert, 
and he has avoided the besetting sin of 
this class—contempt for popular criticism 
—by giving personal attention to every 
Suggestion or complaint that has come to 
the department from any quarter, pro- 
vided it was not made anonymously. 
Many of the complaints, the Commis- 
sioner reports, have proven groundless; 
but their investigation has thrown new 
light upon conditions and led to improve- 
ments. But these changes have been 
merely incidental to much larger ones 
that have been inaugurated. The most 
important of these, perhaps, is the im- 
provement in the food supplied. In Tam- 
many’s efforts to economize, this had 
been reduced in quantity and quality 
below the standard required for the 
proper nourishment of the sick and 
aged. Commissioner Folks has increased 
by one-fourth the amount of beef fur- 
nished, and has addéd butter, prunes, 
oatmeal, and several other articles to the 
dietaries of the city’s dependents. The 
claim that the “reformers” are less 
“good to the poor” than Boss Tweed 
and his successors will have little to 
stand upon at the close of this admin- 
istration. A second change of hardly 
less importance to the health of the 
city’s dependents has been the rapid 
concentration of all consumptives in a 
special hospital. A third change of the 
same order has been the extension of 
the plan of boarding tiny children in 
private families instead of attempting 
to care for them in great institutions. 
The appalling death-rate among the found- 
lings, which reached nearly one hundred 
per cent. at Randall’s Island a few years 
ago, has been reduced to about fourteen 
per cent. This change from institutional 
to family care, however, it is only fair to 
say, was inaugurated under the old régime. 
To reduce the expenditures of the depart 
ment, more carefully drawn bids: have 
been required, more efficient management 
has been introduced in the almshouse 
bakery, women nurses have been sub- 
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stituted for men, servants on public pay- 
rolls but assigned to duty in officers’ 
houses have been dropped, able-bodied 
epileptics have been required to do farm 
work or accept discharge, the rolls of 
children cared for at public expense in 
private institutions have been overhauled, 
and in general the responsibility of able- 
bodied parents for the care of their chil- 
dren has been enforced as it has not 
been before. This principle of parental 
responsibility, it may be said, is less 
regarded in New York City than any- 
where else in the United States. Indeed, 
New York is in this respect more like a 
European city than an American one. In 
English cities, according to Professor 
Fairlies’s new book on “ Municipal Admin- 
istration,” poor relief costs more than the 
schools; in New York it costs between 
one-third and one-half as much. In the 
rest of America it costs less than one-sixth 
as much. The American ideal is that 
educational opportunities should, so far 
as possible, be distributed upon the Social- 
istic basis, “ To each according to his 
need,” but that material support should, 
so far as possible, be distributed upon the 
individualistic basis, “ To each according 
to his deed.” 


So many newspaper in- 
terviews with eminent per- 
sons have been printed 
that to fastidious people interviews nowa- 
days have become slightly monotonous 
reading. There are two men, however, 
who rarely grant an interview to a news- 
paper reporter which does not elicit atten- 
tion from all readers. These men are 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt and Mr. James J. 
Hill. Interviews with both were pub- 
lished in last week’s papers. Mr. Hewitt’s 
interesting statements we chronicle else- 
where. Mr. Hill’s had reference to the 
opportunities and needs of American trade 
with Asia. As we have to send our 
products across but one ocean, whereas 
England and Germany must needs cross 
two in order to reach Asiatic ports, Mr. 
Hill predicts that the lion’s share of Pacific 
Ocean commerce will come to us, first, 
because of our natural advantages, and, 
second, by reason of our Yankee acute- 
ness and enterprise. The population of 
the Orient with which we might trade 
constitutes, he declares, about half of the 


Mr. Hill on the 
Mississippi River 


population of the entire earth. Now, says 
he, “the shortest and cheapest route from 
our cotton-fields to the Orient is by the 
way of Puget Sound.” In this Mr. Hill 
does not speak altogether as a philanthro- 
pist: he is naturally influenced to adver- 
tise the advantages of his transcontinental! 
railways with their Western termini on 
Puget Sound, where the great steamers of 
his Pacific line receive their cargoes. 
Again, as Mr. Hill’s personal interests 
would not seem to be furthered by the 
building of an Isthmian Canal, we are not 
surprised to learn that, while he would not 
oppose the canal’s construction, even at 
the cost of half a billion dollars, in his 
opinion, as reported, the sum of forty mill- 
ion dollars spent in deepening the Missis- 
sippi River between New Orleans and St. 
Louis would yield better ultimate results. 
It must be borne in mind that the vast 
system of railways which he now controls 
has St. Louis as its southernmost termi- 
nal. Mr. Hill’s individual benefit aside, 
it.is true that the South is of all the 
regions of this country the one most need- 
ing commercial advantages. Even with 
the present inadequate transportation facil- 
ities the Oriental markets alone are absorb- 
ing every year ten million dollars’ worth 
of our cotton goods. ‘These markets have 
counted for much in the increase from a 
six-million-bale crop twenty years ago to 
the present ten-million-bale crop. We 
may reasonably expect at least an equal 
increase in the decades to come, and very 
likely the increase may be as prodigious 
as is predicted by optimists. In any 
event it will need greater water and rail- 
way transportation advantages. While the 
piercing of an Isthmian Canal will mean 
incalculably much and is a vital neces- 
sity, a comprehensive scheme of Missis- 
sippi River improvement would greatly 
benefit not only our principal Southern 
industry, but many others. 


If press despatches from 

. Havana are to be believed, 
the resignation of the Cuban Minister of 
Agriculture, Seftor Terry, is only one indi- 
cation of a lack of harmony between the 
Administration and Congress. The cause 
assigned for the resignation is Sefior 
Terry’s conviction that his plans for aid- 
ing Cuban agriculture have been blocked 
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by the radical element in Congress. He 
was generally regarded as one of the most 
energetic and capable members of the 
Cabinet, and his withdrawal undoubtedly 
weakens President Palma’s political posi- 
tion. _ Critics of Cuban affairs intimate 
that the basic trouble in the relations be- 
tween the President and the Congress lies 
in the fact that Sefor Palma, having been 
supported as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency by both of the important political 
parties, belongs to neither, while his Min- 
istry is a combination of members of both 
parties. It is affirmed by these critics 
that for this reason the parties in Con- 
gress divide only on personal and not on 
political and legislative questions, and 
that it would be better if what one paper 
calls Sefior Palma’s “almost angelical 
independence” were abandoned and he 
were openly to stand with one or the 
other. It must be recognized, however, 
that the position of the first President of 
a new Republic is an anomalous one. It 
would be a matter for wonder if no politi- 
cal difficulties were to appear, and we see 
nothing in the facts as so far developed 
to indicate that the tact and patriotism of 
President Palma will not prove equal to 
the task before him. 


Last week King Victor 
Emanuel III. of Italy 
arrived at Potsdam and Berlin on a visit 
to the German Emperor. ‘The King has 
been promoting closer commercial rela- 
tions with France, and, as regards Russia, 
has both improved dynastic relations and 
has made his first visit as monarch to the 
Czar. . William II. finds himself, there- 
fore, compelled to take special notice of 
Victor Emanuel’s visit to Berlin; he met 
the King at the station, and repeatedly 
embraced him ; the Imperial princes, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, and others 
were present ; at the royal table the King 
sat between the Emperor and the Empress; 
the decorations of Potsdam and Berlin 
were on a magnificent scale; there was a 
splendid military pageant, and the Kaiser, 
in his speech, called attention to the fact 
that friendship between Germany and 
Italy had now endured for three genera- 
tions. The young King may well be 
proud of such recognition, due largely 
to himself. He has shown both inde- 
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pendence of judgment and force in action 
since he came to the throne. He under- 
stands perfectly that Germany’s relations 
with Italy are, first of all, commercial ; 
and he has insisted that the Triple Alli- 
ance should be renewed without an obli- 
gation to special military burden on the 
part of any one of the signatory Powers. 
Moreover, between Germany and Italy 
there are no hereditary resentments such as 
still exist between Austria and Italy. It 
is in these latter relations that the Triple 
Alliance has been a power for peace; but 
for it, interruptions of peace might have 
taken place, and in spite of it Italy may 
ere long peacefully regain the Trentino 
province, now belonging to Austria. In 
truth, the King of Italy is a kind of bal- 
ance between the Triple and Dual Alli- 
ances. Belonging to one, his relations with 
the partners of the other are so increas- 
ingly close that he occupies an enviable 
position, and may regard himself as a kind 
of arbiter between the two rival trusts of 
the European continent. That he does 
so regard himself is indicated in his 
praiseworthy desire to introduce econo- 
mies in the direction of disarmament. It 
has been persistently reported, and not 
denied, that, aside from his wish to pay 
visits of courtesy to the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany, he also wished to 
see them in order to propose a reduc- 
tion in Continental armaments. It is 
understood that from the Czar he has 
received every encouragement, and that 
he visits William II. with Russia’s sup- 
port in this special matter. Furthermore, 
the young King has taken this step on 
his own initiative; it is his personal act, 
and not his Government’s; but in it he 
has the undoubted sympathy of the Italian 
Parliament, which realizes perfectly that 
the maintenance of a huge army is a more 
crushing burden for Italy than for the 
four other Powers represented in the two 
alliances. In his mission, therefore, Vic- 
tor Emanuel is serving at once his own 
country and all Europe. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s article in 
The Italian Mafia The Outlook for August 


30 on the Musolino trial at Lucca, Italy, 
calls attention to another and in some 
ways more important trial just concluded 
at Bologna. In 1876 Emanuele Notar- 
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bartola was appointed Director-General 
of the Bank of Sicily, a position which he 
owed not only to his honesty and business 
capacity, but also because he was expected 
to be courageous in protecting the bank 
against the peculations of certain officials. 
His signal success in this special work 
naturally aroused the enmity of those who 
wished to misuse the bank, and in partic- 
ular of one Palizzolo, who secretly plotted 
against Notarbartolo, and, by an outrage- 
ous twisting of bank documents, finally 
elicited from the Board of Directors a 
vote of censure against the Director-Gen- 
eral. Signor Notarbartolo did not resign, 
however, as he felt his conscience clear. 
In order to get him out of the way, Paliz- 
zolo then invoked the offices of the Mafia, 
that famous or rather infamous Sicilian 
secret society which has undermined the 
morals not only of the island but also of 
much of the Peninsula itself. Thus armed, 
Palizzolo appealed to Prime Minister 
Crispi to depose Notarbartolo from the 
directorship of a Government bank; and 
the Premier, a Sicilian, who knew perfectly 
well the mighty power which lay behind 
the request, basely sacrificed the man of 
integrity to the false witness of a thief. 
Crispi appointed Palizzolo’s nominee 
Director-General, and from this time forth 
the bank was gradually looted by the 
Mafia, until finally those of Notarbartolo’s 
friends who were still in the Directory 
petitioned Parliament to order an inquiry. 
The Government dared not refuse, and it 
uncovered an unsavory history. Notar- 
bartolo’s name was again in every one’s 
mouth, and it was thought that he must 
inevitably be reinstated, when, in 1893, all 
Italy was shocked at the news of his 
murder. 
& 

The Government arrested 
certain persons on suspicion 
of having committed the crime, and would 
- have arrested others but for the fact that 
“most of the police were found to be in 
the Mafia’s pay. ‘The very persons who 
were arrested were encouraged at their 
trial, when the witnesses against them 
faltered in testifying—as was only natural 
at the thought of certain and terrible 
vengeance from the Mafia. The Gov- 
ernment itself actually transferred magis- 
trates and otherwise paltered with the 
course of justice. The trial dragged dis- 


Justice in Italy 


couragingly. If others were terrified. 
there was one witness, however, for the 
prosecution, namely, Notarbartolo’s son, 
a young army lieutenant, who - worked 
body and soul, day and night, towards ai 
unmasking of the murderers. With inti- 
nite pains he collected and sifted evidence 
until all the circumstances leading up to 
the dreadful deed stood out clear as day- 
light. Then he transmitted his zeal to 
those whom he begged to testify. They 
did so, and at the psychological moment 
Lieutenant Notarbartolo appeared and 
capped the climax of testimony with such 
intimate and compelling knowledge that 
the Court actually convicted Palizzolo 
and his accomplices. As capital punish- 
ment does not exist in Italy, the men 
were sentenced each to thirty years’ penal 
servitude. Thus ends a nine years’ trial. 
In its progress the Government has sum- 
moned about twenty-one hundred wit- 
nesses, involving a total expense of nearly 
a million dollars. ‘This trial and that of 
Musolino may be the death-blow to a 
worse than medizval tyranny ; they ought 
correspondingly to encourage the admin- 
istration of justice throughout Italy. At 
all events, not only the Government at 
Rome, but every individual Italian, will 
feel a certain sense of relief from what 
has been an intolerable secret domination. 


King Edward VII. has 
just granted a charter 
for the incorporation of the British Acad- 
emy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies. 
The petition for the charter was signed 
last January by fifty-one eminent persons, 
of whom Samuel Rawson Gardiner, the 
historian, Lord Acton, the erudite author- 
ity on history, and the Rev. A. B. David- 
son, the Hebrew scholar, have since died. 
In the opinion of many, the petitioners 
made one mistake: instead of asking for 
a chartered Society, they asked for a 
chartered Academy, thereby occasioning 
much popular confusion of thought. 
Through the brilliant history of that liter- 
ary oligarchy, the Académie Frangaise, 
the word “academy” has come to mean 
in many countries a kind of official aris- 
tocracy of letters. Thus so apparently 
slight, after all, has been the influence in 
England of the word in connection with 
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the time-honored work in the domain of 
art of the British Royal Academy! The 
specification in the title of the studies to 
be promoted shows at once, however, that 
the new organization seeks no compari- 
son with what we know as the French 
Academy, but rather with those affiliated 
French academies which compose the 
Institute of France. Asa scientific body, 
then, the British Academy should be of 
undoubted value. It will deal with facts 
and with obvious matters of competency 
or incompetency. In its three depart- 
ments it will establish a higher standard 
of scholarship; it will both co-ordinate 
and concentrate research. While the 
dream of Matthew Arnold and others for 
a British literary authority is not yet 
realized (and it could never be realized 
in England as in France), it is, neverthe- 
less, a rather felicitous accident that a 
certain connection with literature is estab- 
lished at the outset by four members of 
the new Academy ; for a more permanent 
place in the world of letters than in the 
world of history seems to be assured to 
Lord Rosebery, while literature pure and 
simple, rather than mere biography, has 
apparently been the gainer through the 
work of Mr. Morley and Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen; and Mr. Balfour’s place in litera- 
ture also seems more distinguished than 
his place in metaphysics. Though British 
historical, philosophical, and philological 
scholarship is adequately represented in 
the membership of the Academy, it is un- 
fortunate for its influence in one depart- 
ment—philosophy—that the most eminent 
among English philosophers, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, must be omitted fram new 
academicians, owing to the great scholar’s 
habitual refusal of all honors. 


A notable contribution 
towards elucidating the 
problem of Church and 
State in France is the just published letter 
from the Bishop of La Rochelle, a prelate 
at once liberal and far-sighted. His letter 
is remarkable, first of all, because he 
indulges in no recrimination, nor even 
lamentations. Instead, he recommends 
to all an entire resignation to the will of 
the Government. However, since griev- 
ous misunderstandings have arisen be- 
tween Church and State in France, and 
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will always arise, the Bishop formally 


demands that they be separated. He 
declares truly that each loses in dignity 
and in prestige in these continually 
renewed quarrels. While a concordat 
between them exists, it can be abrogated 
if both parties agree. The Bishop’s letter 
will not be pleasant reading to many of 
his co-religionists, even to some of those 
who would see Church and State sepa- 
rated, for, while they might consent to a 
separation of the two bodies, they would 
hardly forego the financial support which 
comes from the State. They would affirm 
that in 1789 the Church in France was 
outrageously despoiled, and that the Con- 
Stituante, or Parliament, in decreeing that 
ecclesiastical property was henceforth at 
the nation’s disposition, made itself guilty 
of theft, hence it is but just that, even in 
case of separation, the State should still 
contribute its present large annuity to the 
Church. Another comment is from the 
pen of ex-Abbé Bourrier, now the editor 
of the “Chrétien Francais.” In a recent 
number of that paper he also protests 
against the continuance of the present 
partnership between the Church and State, 
and, in particular, says that the present 
conflict in France is but the battle of the 
medizval against the modern spirit. This 
has been caused, not by the priests, but 
by the monks; the work of the latter, so 
far as it conflicts with republican loyalty, 
must be destroyed. Many French monks 
have been only “the exploiters of relig- 
ion.” M. Bourrier warmly resents the 
charge of MM. Brunetiére, Charmes, and 
others that the Government’s recent action 
had at its base an opposition to religion 
itself; and he quotes Premier Combes’s 
declaration the other day in Parliament 
that religion is the greatest moral force in 
humanity. 


nom We are glad to note 

Old Catholic Congress that the Old Catholic 
movement is far from 

being fossilized. The fifth International 
Old Catholic Congress, which has just 
closed its sessions at Bonn, Germany, was 
particularly interesting because for the 
first time we have official statistics of the 
number of Austrians who, on account of 
the “ Los von Rom ” (Emancipation from 
Rome) movement, have left the Roman 
Catholic for the Old Catholic communion. 


Bishop-elect Warnsdorff, of Austria, stated 
that the Old Catholics had gained no less 
than seven thousand Austrian members 
since the beginning of the emancipatory 
mission. Most of these are Germans in 
speech, the minority being Czechs. It is 
interesting to compare this proportion 
with that, as reported, coming from the 
Roman Catholic Church in Austria, and 
affiliating with either the Lutheran or the 
Reformed branches of the Protestant 
Church—nearly nineteen thousand per- 
sons. Another interesting feature of the 
Bonn Congress was the address of Bishop 
Webber, of Germany. Referring to the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, proclaimed 
in 1870, he said that a reform of the 
Roman Catholic communion in a proper 
Christian spirit—that is to say, working 
from within outward—has never been 
possible since that date. In this many 
critics, Protestant as well as Roman, will 
not agree with the prelate. Bishop Web- 
ber added that religious catholicity, in 
distinction from the political Ultramon- 
tanism of the Roman Catholic Church, is 
organized in the Swiss, Dutch, German, 
and Austrian Old Catholic Churches, and 
that these churches will never allow them- 
selves to be reabsorbed in the communion 
of Rome. In a similar strain Archbishop 
Gul spoke for Holland, and Bishop Kos- 
lowski for the Poles of Chicago. The 
Bishop of Salisbury extended the sym- 
pathy of the Church of England, and the 
Rev. Dr. Nevin, acting for the Bishop of 
New York, did the same service for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 


Young Men's Prince Bernadotte, son 
Christian Association of King Oscar of Nor- 
World's Convention way and Sweden, was 

elected President of the World’s Conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions recently held in Christiania, toward 
the expenses of which the Norwegian 
Parliament made a special grant. King 
Oscar held a reception of the two thou- 
sand delegates in attendance. The Prince 
is President of the Stockholm Associa- 
tion, which has a building valued at 
$120,000, and is a leader in the Associa- 
tion movement among his countrymen. 
There were thirty-eight delegates from the 
United States, among whom Mr. James 
Stokes, of New York, was elected one of 
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the honorary Presidents of the Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Canfield, Librarian of Co- 
lumbia University, read a paper on the 
American Association, commented on else- 
where. The papers were presented in 
Swedish, but with translations into other 
languages represented in the Convention, 


‘Tne news of the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet will cause mourning in many 
lands. He was the worthy son of a 
worthy father. When a young man, that 
father, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, living 
at Hartford, Corn., had frequent occasion 
to pity a neighbor’s little daughter who, 
through scarlet fever, had lost the power 
of speech and hearing. He finally man- 
aged to communicate with her by a system 
of signals with the fingers, and it was not 
long before he taught the girl how to 
read. Others similarly afflicted applied 
to Mr. Gallaudet for similar instruction, 
and the result was the young man’s con- 
secration to the noble life-work of pro- 
moting the welfare of deaf-mutes. He 
went abroad to perfect himself in the sign 
language, and, returning in 1817, founded 
the celebrated institution at Hartford, the 
first permanent school in America for the 
deaf and dumb. It is interesting to note 
that, as the elder Gallaudet married a 
deaf-mute, the son, Thomas Gallaudet, did 
likewise, devoting himself to his father’s 
endeavor and consecrating himself special- 
ly to the work of the ministry. The story 
is told that at the outset of his career he 
found a young girl dying with consump 
tion. She was a deaf-mute and could not 
even read, as she had never been instructed. 
The young clergyman succeeded finally 
in making her understand his sign lan- 
guage, and in that way gave her the conso- 
lations of religion. She died shortly after 
having signaled: “I leave content and 
sure of my welcome.” Dr. Gallaudet then 
called his mission “ The Awakening of 
Sleeping Souls.” Not only did he found 
St. Ann’s Church in New York City for 
deaf-mutes as far back as 1851, but he 
was constantly traveling from State to 
State and across the Atlantic to preach 
his silent sermons to the afflicted. At 
least eight deaf-mutes have been ordained 
as clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church through Dr. Gallaudet’s work, 
which over a quarter of a century ago 
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' became organized as the Church Mission 
for Deaf-Mutes. Appreciative of the 
loneliness of these peculiarly afflicted per- 
sons, he formed clubs for them, the most 
famous of which met in the closed bar of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Sunday after- 
noon; for years it has been the custom 
of the proprietor to give up this room on 
Sunday to quite other uses from those of 
week-days. Dr. Gallaudet died at the ripe 
age of eighty years. There are few cases 
in history of finer work done for humanity 
by father and son than that presented by 
the two men who have made their name a 
synonym for the loftiest charity. 


The establishment of 
a Congregational The- 
ological Seminary as 
far South as Atlanta, Georgia, a thousand 
miles from the line in which such institu- 
tions extend from Maine to California, is 
a noteworthy event. Two or three hun- 
dred churches of white people in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana, formerly 
known as “ Congregational Methodists ” 
and “ Free Methodists,” were recently 
received into the fellowship of the Congre- 
gational churches. Their pastors were, 
generally speaking, below the educational 
standard which Congregationalists have 
maintained. The Seminary at Atlanta 
has been established for their benefit and 
that of the young men hereafter entering 
the ministry of those churches, or of 
others likely to be organized by Southern 
Congregationalists. The seminary ex- 
penses of a student there are reckoned 
as barely one-third of what is requisite at 
the North. At present the new Seminary 
is well housed and in progress with three 
instructors and nineteen students, mostly 
pastors of churches, It owes its exist- 
ence to the Congregational Education 
Society (at Boston), organized nearly ninety 
years ago. Not to mention a score of 
strong and prosperous colleges which owe 
their life to this Society, the numerous 
academies it sustains in the newer sec- 
tions of the country are doing a work of 
National importance. 


Recently the teachers and 
friends of the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools established by 
the New York City Baptist Mission So- 
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ciety met to report progress. Their state- 
ments showed a great advance in work 
done, and in popular appreciation of that 
work, over last year’s report. It has not 
been realized as it should be that the 
school vacation of July and August is the 
richest opportunity of the year for the 
churches of the poorer quarters of any 
city. In the metropolis, despite the 
Department of Education’s commendable 
act in opening public-school playgrounds, 
thousands of children have still no resort 
but the heated streets. The Rev. R. G. 
Boville, the Secretary of the New York 
City Baptist Mission Society, and Mrs, 
L. J. P. Bishop, an authority on work 
among children, have long recognized, as 
have others, the need for the daily opening 
of every church building to help in housing, 
entertaining, and teaching thousands of 
boys and girls whose tenement homes are 
too hot to hold them during July and 
August. Mr. Boville was successful this 
year in obtaining ten church buildings to 
be used as daily schools which should 
not only supplement the humane work of 
the Department of Education, but should 
at the same time give an hour’s daily 
Bible instruction, dealing naturally with 
those elementary moral problems which 
enter into every child’s life. Mr. Boville 
wisely opened these schools to children of 
all races and creeds, and obtained the 
services of a dozen or more student 
workers, mostly from Union and Roches- 
ter Theological Seminaries. ‘The school 
sessions began at 9:30 a.m., with devo- 
tional service consisting of music, Scrip- 
ture reading, and Bible drills; at ten o’clock 
occurred the Bible study for the day; 
at 10:30, some industrial work; at eleven, 
games ; and halfan hour later a march and 
dismissal. The half-hour designated as 
the working period gave a wide range— 
drawing, clay-modeling, basketry, color 
work, sewing, elementary housekeeping, 
music—all were found interesting to 
children. In truth, the children of New 
York City streets are generally busy at 
something ; these vacation schools, there- 
fore, have afforded golden opportunities 
for directing child-energies into proper 
channels. Mr. Boville and his co-workers 
are to be congratulated on the success 
which hes attended their efforts. Their 
example might well be followed in the 
poorer quarters of every city, 
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When mosquitoes 
were discovered to 
be the means of transmitting malaria, it was 
evident that boards of health and sanitary 
commissions everywhere should undertake 
more seriously than ever the problem of 
mosquito extermination. In many places 
strenuous efforts to extirpate these pests 
have been made, and nowhere, we believe, 
has this work been more intelligently per- 
formed during the past two years than in 
the community of Montclair, N. J. Accord- 
ing to the circular which the Montclair 
Board of Health has just issued, mos- 
quitoes breed in slow-running, quiet, or 
stagnant water; it may surprise some to 
read that the Board adds, “and nowhere 
else.” By doing away with such pools or 
streams, therefore, the Board believes that 
the insects may be exterminated. In 
Montclair it has endeavored to make the 
chief breeding-places uninhabitable by 
spraying them with oil, but it must be 
remembered that any small pool which 
remains on the surface of the ground, even 
if only for a few days, is likely to become 
infested with larva. Not only must these 
pools and damp places be drained or filled 
in, but rain-barrels and water-tanks should 
be done away with wherever possible; if 
they must be maintained, they should be 
carefully covered with mosquito-netting. 
Under no circumstances should flower- 
vases, wash+tubs, and pails be allowed to 
stand half filled with water. Cisterns 
and vaults should be made so tight 
that mosquitoes cannot enter them to lay 
their eggs, and gutters should be kept 
unclogged so that no puddles may form in 
them. Manure-piles should be covered and 
frequently remove’. Empty bottles and 
cans must not be ailo ved to accumulate. 

The Southern Presby- 
terian Church has begun 
to participate in the movement initiated a 
few years since at the North, in which 
local congregations sustain their own 
foreign missionary, who is sometimes 
designated as the “foreign pastor.” The 
Presbyterian church at Selma, Ala., has 
undertaken the support of its own mission- 
ary to Africa, a negro, Dr. De Yampert, 
who has sailed to join the Congo Mission, 
of which we gave an account by Southern 
correspondents, August 16. Dr. De Yam- 
pert, a graduate of the Tuscaloosa Insti- 
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tute, sustained by the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, goes out as a qualified 
medical missionary. Miss Althea Brown,a 
graduate of Fisk University, Nashville, also 
went by the same ship to join the mission. 


| 
Arbitrate the Arbitrable 


Points 


Last week Mr. Abram S. Hewitt gave 
out from Bar Harbor, Maine, a statement 
of reasons why the coal companies could 
not accept arbitration, and this statement, 
published by the daily press all over the 
country, has been adopted by President 
Baer, the spokesman of the operators, as 
an exact presentation of the whole case. 
In substance it is as follows: 


The unhappy controversy now existing is not 
based upon any reasonable claim which labor 
can make for shorter hours or better wages. 
It is true that Mr. Mitchell alleges this to 
be the object of the strike, but as a matter of 
fact it is notorious that the real object is to 
secure the recognition of his National organ- 
ization as an authority entitled to decide upon 
the rates of wages and the conditions of labor 
in the coal fields wherever situated. 

If this demand be conceded, it will not be 
possible for any man not holding a union card 
to secure employment in the coal fields. This 
will amount to a denial of the right of every 
man to sell his labor in a free market. The 
concession of this demand will make Mr. 
Mitchell the dictator of the coal business and 
put him in control of votes enough to decide 
the next Presidential election. 

The right to labor is inherent in every human 
being, and cannot be surrendered siew the 
sacrifice of individual liberty and of private 
property. It therefore cannot be arbitrated 
any more than the right of a man to his own 
home if it shall be claimed by an outsider who 
proffers arbitration. 

The demand of any man or set of men, not 
occupying public office, to decide upon the 
conditions upon which labor shall seek its 
living, and to make it subject to a license 
from irresponsible leaders, whether represent- 
ing capital or labor, is in effect a claim to the 
power of life and death, and can never be 
a a without a base surrender of duty to 

eed. 

e The only solution of the trouble is for Mr. 
Mitchell to order the strike off without delay. 
When this is done, if there be grievances to 
be arbitrated, they will be ate teil adjusted 
between the local operators and local unions. 
The right of association is not in question. 
This is admitted by both employers and em- 
ployees. What is denied, and properly so, is 


the power, by the issue of union cards, to re- 
fuse employment to non-union men, and thus 
condemn them to ostracism, starvation, and 
death.- In this day of free discussion and the 
publicity of all the facts through the news- 
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yapers,-there is no possibility that any coal 
operator could or would resist demands which 
are founded upon justice. 


This statement of the case naturally made 
a profound impression, but, in spite of the 
high standing of its author, it has been 
accepted with marked reservation by many 
of Mr. Hewitt’s warmest admirers. “If,” 
it was said, “ the controversy has been over 
the right of the union to restrict employ- 
ment to its own members, why were we not 
told so two months ago? Why was not this 
point so much as mentioned in President 
Baer’s statement of the operators’ position, 
and why was his main argument directed 
against the presence of any union whatever 
among the miners?” The country, there- 
fore, was not entirely unprepared for Presi- 
dent Mitchell’s reply to Mr. Hewitt. This 
reply was very brief indeed. Mr. Mitchell 
did not argue the question of the possi- 
bility of arbitration, or the right of work- 
men as well as stockholders to make 
collective agreements binding upon the 
minority. He simply insisted that Mr. 
Hewitt had missed the issue now being 
contested. “ The members of the miners’ 
organization,” said President Mitchell, 
“have never sought to prevent non-mem- 
bers from working with them in the mines, 
and they have no intention of seeking to 
abridge the right of any mine worker to 
become or not to become a member of 
the organization in the future,” 

Mr. Mitchell’s assertion is, unfortu- 
nately, a little too sweeping to carry con- 
viction. Unions, when they have the 
power, are as likely as corporations to 
insist upon their own interests, regardless 
of the rights of others—and an insistence 
that all their fellow-workmen must enter 
their organization is one of the most fre- 
quent of their demands. But the possi- 
bility of unreasonable demands on the 
part of the union is no argument against 
arbitration. Indeed, from the public stand- 
point it is another argument in its favor, 
for the public must protect itself against 
the dictation of class selfishness on either 
side. Mr. Hewitt declares that it is intoler- 
able fur any man or set of men not occupy- 
ing public office, “ whether representing 
Capital or labor,” to decide upon the con- 
ditions upon which labor shall seek its 
living. If that be true, the present con- 


test over the conditions of labor is pre. 
eminently one which arbitrators repre- 
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senting the public conscience may fitly 
be called upon to decide. 

The day following Mr. Hewitt’s inter- 
view urging the impracticability of arbi- 
tration in the present strike there was 
telegraphed from Pittsburg an interview 
with Justice Shiras, of the United States 
Supreme Court, which has received much 
less attention, but deserves more. In it 
Justice Shiras said: 

Arbitration is the logical method of settling 
labor troubles such as this one, which affects 
the general prosperity and comfort of a great 
section of the country. The method and 
enforcement of this arbitration is a subject 
for the lawmakers of the Nation, but arbitra- 
tion itself is logical. There is now one great 
difficulty herons in the way of an arbitra- 
tion. Many of the labor unions are not in- 
corporated. Until they are no law can be 
made binding, as no contract or agreement 
could be enforced upon them, while the opera- 
tors, on the other hand, could be held liable. 

This opinion of Justice Shiras seems to 
us to indicate the line which the thought’ 
of the country is taking, and must take, 
as the result of such a crisis as the present. 
The demand for compulsory arbitration 
is not coming from the labor unions. 
They are perfectly willing that a set of 
men representing labor shall determine 
the conditions of employment. It is not 
coming from the syndicates of capital. 
They are willing that a set of men repre- 
senting capital shall determine these con- 
ditions. Both sides are willing that the 
public should suffer while they fight out 
their battles. But the public also is 
becoming alert for the protection of its 
own interests, which are disastrously sac- 
rificed when the conflict between unions 
and syndicates prostrates a whole indus- 
try. For this reason the heavy hand of 
the law must be laid upon both sides to 
compel both to accept the arbitrament of 
the public sense of justice. Already, 
despite what Mr. Hewitt says, the law 
compels arbitration when two men lay 
claim to a home; and the public interest 
is vastly less jeopardized by a private con- 
flict over the ownership of a home than by 
a private conflict over the control of an in- 
dustry on which the whole public depends. 

This, however, relates to future legisla- 
tion. The more pressing question now 
is, What may the public demand in the 
present crisis before legislation may be 
had? In our opinion, it was the duty of 
the coal companies to accept the arbitra- 
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tion recommended by the Civic Federa- 
tion. That body seemed to offer a kind 
‘of Hague tribunal for the determining of 
just such a conflict. It had the confi- 
dence of both sides, and its decisions 
would: have enforced themselves through 
the sheer pressure of public opinion. 
But this proposal has been rejected, and 
- the operators have planted themselves 
upon the position that there are some 
things which cannot be arbitrated. This 
position The Outlook has never disputed, 
and it is ready to grant that it is philo- 
sophically impregnable. ‘There are some 
things which cannot be arbitrated—ques- 
tions of conscience, questions of honor ; 
but questions of policy, questions of com- 
mon fairness, can be arbitrated and should 
be arbitrated. If the operators believe, 
with Mr. Hewitt, that the question is now 
at issue whether the trades-unions shall 
dictate who shall be employed in the 
mines, let them, if they choose, exclude 
that from the subjects upon which arbi- 
tration will be accepted. If there is any 
other question of principle, or even of 
policy, upon which they are unwilling to 
accept arbitration, let it also be stated 
and excluded from ar@gitration. But let 
them state upon what questions they are 
willing to accept the decision of impartial 
arbitrators, and let us have arbitration 
upon these. The temper of the miners 
from the beginning has shown that small 
concessions would restore the peace. If 
the warfare is continued through the un- 
willingness of the companies to arbitrate 
upon any point, the injury done to the 
public is nothing short of an industrial 


crime. 


Books of Interpretation 


The August number of “ The Bookman ” 
contains what the editor calls a literary 
map of the United States, prepared for 
the purpose of showing the different sec- 
tions of the country which have been, in 
a sense, pre-empted by certain novelists, 
and showing, also, large sections of the 
country which have so far received no 
attention from writers of fiction. It is, of 
course, a purely secondary matter where 
a book is written; the essential thing is 
that the book shall be true and artistic. 
Aside, however, from the literary elements 
which they contain, certain books have 
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great value as interpreting the character 
and life of localities. One reads Miss 
Jewett or Mr. Allen, Mr. Page or Mr, 
Harris, because these writers produce 
literature; but incidentally one learns a 
great deal about New England, Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Georgia. The work of these 
writers has a double value: it is both 
artistic and it is interpretative of vital 
conditions. Large sections of the country 
are finding interpretation in our literature; 
chiefly, of course, in our fiction. What 
Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, among 
others, have done for New England, Mr. 
Page and Miss Johnston for Virginia, Mr. 
Harris and Colonel Johnston for Georgia, 
Mr. Allen and Mrs, Banks for Kentucky, 
Mr. Tarkington for Indiana, Mr. Garland 
for Minnesota and other sections of the 
Central West, Mr. Cable and Miss Grace 
King for Louisiana, Bret Harte and other 
writers for California, will, in the course 
of time, be done for all parts of the coun- 
try; and if the great American novel, the 
single interpretation of our national life 
which shall attain a final supremacy, is 
never written, it may be expected confi- 
dently that a group of great American 
novels will be written. 

Among the many important services of 
literature to the great new community 
which has built itself into a nation on this 
continent, not the least will be the inter- 
pretation of each section of the country 
to every other section. M. Brunetiére 
enumerated among the causes which 
retard the higher civilization in this 
country the distance between centers of 
population and activity. This obstacle 
has been overcome to a certain extent by 
the rapidity of communication by railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones; but it will be 
overcome still more by the interpretation 
which a large body of literature will give; 
by the thorough acquaintance with the 
whole country which each section will 
gain through literature. Sectional igno- 
rance breeding sectional difference has 
produced tragic results in the past; 
national knowledge producing national 
unity has brought about blessed results 
in the present, and will bring about still 
more blessed results in the future. The 
North needs to understand the South; the 
South, by reason of its long isolation, 
needs especially to understand the North 
and the West. The East needs to under- 
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stand the West, and the West to compre- 
hend the East. A few years ago there 
seemed to be developing in the Far West 
a new kind of sectionalism; a distinct 
and menacing severance of feeling. The 
events of the last few years have carried 
the country past that danger point. The 
West is knit to the East as the East is 
to the West, by ties which never can be 
broken; but, in spite of the habit of travel 
in this country, there will still be in all 
sections many people who will never look 
beyond their:own horizon; who must 
learn the habits and spirit of other sec- 
tions through books. 

The Outlook has noted from time to 
time of late years the increasing number 
of books interpretative of Southern life, 
explaining the Southern point of view, 
making the Southern attitude towards cer- 
tain grave questions comprehensible by 
the Northern reader. Not long ago, Miss 
Ellen Glasgow’s “The Battle-Ground ” 
was commented upon as an admirable 
interpretation of the older and later Vir- 
ginia life, at once vivid, sympathetic, and 
dispassionate. Miss Glasgow writes as 
a Virginian who knows at first hand and 
almost by instinct the material with which 
she is dealing. Mrs. Mary ‘Tappan 
Wright’s “ The Aliens,” which came not 
long ago from the press of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, has great value as a 
revelation of the social ideas, the charm 
of manner, and the peculiar bent of 
thought on certain questions disclosed in 
an old Southern community. 

Although not a Southerner by birth, 
Mrs. Wright has evidently made a very 
close and sympathetic study of the de- 
lightful old Southern college town which 
she describes, the location of which many 
readers will have little hesitation in fixing. 
The novel is written in a rare dispassion- 
ateness of spirit, and the result is a 
contrast of Northern and Southern ideals 
and breeding which is not only very inter- 
esting, but which is of great importance 
as bringing about a better acquaintance 
between two sections of the country which 
have been widely separated, not only 
by differences of conviction, but by social 
traditions and methods of intellectual 
training. It has been an easy matter for 
Northern writers, entirely ignorant of 
actual conditions in the South and with 
no adequate realization of the difference of 
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historical conditions between the sections, 
to comment dogmatically on the South- 
ern attitude on the race question; such a 
story as “The Aliens” puts the candid 
reader in a different temper; and while 
it will not bring him to the point of view 
of a certain group of Southern people, it 
will make their attitude comprehensible, * 
Still more definite in its disclosure of 
old Southern conditions is Mr. Walter H. 
Page’s “ Rebuilding of Old Common- 
wealths,” which bears the imprint of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
great majority of books dealing with the 
South which have come into the hands of 
Northern readers have either pictured the 
Southern society before the war, or the 
negro since the war; for the most part the 
Southern farmer has been out of sight. 
Mr. Page’s three essays have to do with 
this “ forgotten man ;” with the class who 
constitute the democracy of the South as 
contrasted with its aristocracy. It is of 
old “ Jeff Meddlin,” who lived in a ram- 
shackle house, plowed a poor farm, and 
only twice in his whole life went out of 
the county in which he was born, that Mr. 
Page writes; his children and grandchil- 
dren Mr. Page has inmind. He describes 
their lack @f educational opportunity, their 
isolation, the conventional leadership to 
which they were subjected in politics, and 
the still more conventional and unfruitful 
leadership to which they were subjected in 
religion; with the result that they fell far 
behind in the race, that their country is 
still largely undeveloped, and that the 
“forgotten man ”’ is in sore need of being 
remembered. The Southern people can- 
not be correctly divided into “ gentlemen ” 
and “poor whites.” The number of 
large landed proprietors and slaveholders 
has always been greatly exaggerated ; this 
is true also of the elegance and elabora- 
tion of their life, although not of the charm 
of their manners. The great mass of the 
Southern people came of honorable, sturdy 
stock; they were in no sense aristocrats: 
and they are very much like the rural pop- 
ulation of other parts of the country. In 
describing the background of the lives of 
these people and of their inheritance, Mr. 
Page has contributed a deeply interesting 
page to past and to present history; and 
his book serves the purpose, not only of 
showing the need of the notable educa- 
tional movement in the South, which is 
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one of the most impressive and hopeful 
signs of the times in this country, but of 
giving that movement added impulse and 
stimulus. 

To these books of interpretation may 
also be added, for the Northern reader 
who wishes to understand the policy of 
the Old South, its logic, its historical 
causes, and its inevitable development, 
Mr. William Garrott Brown’s * The Lower 
South in American History,” which 
bears the imprint of the Macmillan 
Company, and the scope of which has 
already been pointed out to the readers 
of The Outlook. It is not a history, but 
an essay in the: department of history 
which it is to be hoped Mr. Brown will 
cover more thoroughly and completely in 
the future. It is a sketch in large out- 
line, admirably done, which ought to be 
in the hands of every Northern student 
of life on this continent. 


A Great Instrument 


The paper prepared by Dr. James H. 
Canfield, Librarian of Columbia College, 
to be read at the conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations held at 
Christiania, Norway, recently, discloses 
a vitality in the spirit and work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
the United States and Canada which will 
not surprise those who have kept them- 
selves in touch with Association work, 
but which ought to give all the friends of 
that work fresh courage and zeal. There 
are few instruments for the betterment of 
young men of greater possibilities of use- 
fulness and power than the organization 
known as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. When one thinks upon its 
significance, first, as an organization of 
world-wide dimensions; second, as offi- 
cered and directed by young men; and, 
third, as dealing with the enthusiasm, the 
force, vitality, and idealism of youth, its 
possibilities for good seem practically 
unlimited. 

The growth of what is known as The 
Students’ Movement, which has been re- 
ported from time to time in the columns 
of The Outlook, is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times among the religious 
movements of the world, and therefore 
among those movements which look for 
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the betterment of the race. When that 
movement was inaugurated, no one sus- 
pected its latent possibilities; no one 
dreamed that such a band of students in 
the leading colleges and universities could 
be knit together and develop such enthu- 
siasm and such practical power for good. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
afford a still larger opportunity in the 
same direction because they are more 
inclusive and deal with a larger constitu- 
ency. It would be a great piece of good 
fortune if a man of genius, profoundly 
religious in spirit, thoroughly ethical in 
the interpretation of religion, and with 
high capacity for practical action and ex- 
ecutive work, should aspire to a place at 
the head of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. If the possibilities of the 
organization were revealed by the inter- 
pretation of some great leader, untold good 
could be wrought in the shortest possible 
space of time, not only in reviving and 
vitalizing religious interests, but in invig- 
orating all the nobler impulses in civic 
and business life. 

Dr. Canfield’s report ought to give the 
men who are directing the work of the 
Associations on this continent a new sense 
of responsibility and a still broader con- 
ception of the duty which rests upon 
them; because opportunity is always duty. 
During 1901 seven millions of dollars 
were raised in some form for the Associa- 
tion, to be used for buildings, endowments, 
support, payment of debts, and extension ; 
in twenty-three cities new buildings for 
Association uses were dedicated, in fifteen 
cities large additions were made to build- 
ings already existing, in cighteen cities 
new buildings are under construction ; fif- 
teen railroad buildings were opened, thir- 
teen more secured, three college buildings 
completed, and nearly three and a half 
millions of dollars raised and expended for 
current expenses; the real estate interests 
of the Associations now amount to nearly 
twenty-three millions of dollars, invested 
in more than four hundred buildings; 
there are over fifteen hundred Associa- 
tions, with a membership of about three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. These 
facts relating to what may be called the 
housing and machinery of the Associa- 
tions are significant alike of the wide- 
spread interest in its work and of the 
confidence of men of judgment and means 
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in the value and practical character of that 
work. 

No recent phase of the extension of the 
Association’s work has been more inter- 
esting than its application to the army 
and navy. When war began between the 
United States and Spain, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Associations was 
quick to perceive both its opportunity and 
its duty. A plan of work was promptly 
agreed upor, providing for a local branch 
in each regiment, brigade, or encampment ; 
and in large tents, under the charge of 
secretaries, the work of the Association 
as carried on at home was substantially 
reproduced. The General of the Army 
and the Secretary of War at once recog- 
nized the movement, and Association 
tents are now practically a part of the 
army equipment. During the past year 
there were six hundred and thirty-two 
army posts from Cuba to Alaska, in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Not less 
important has been the work for railroad 
men. Tie tirst Railroad Association was 
organizeu-thirty years ago; there are now 
more than one huntired and seventy such 
Associations, with a membership of more 
than fifty thousand, in possession of more 
than one hundred buildings, with many 
new buildings in process of construction, 
In all parts of the country railroad men 
can now find the Association reading 
and social rooms open to them in place 
of the saloon; and in many places good 
food, pleasant service, and civilized sur- 
roundings are substituted for cheap, vul- 
gar “quick lunch” rooms. The work 
for boys, which began nearly thirty years 
ago, has been systematized, but is capable 
of higher organization and of great exten- 
sion in many directions. 

Of College Associations there are now 
over six hundred, with a membership of 
thirty-six thousand. The Association has 
found lodgment in thirty-eight theological 
seminaries. One of the most important 
results of the work of the Association 
among students has been the increase in 
earnest and systematic study of the Bible, 
which now occupies a more prominent 
place in the work of the Student Commit- 
tee probably than ever before in the his- 
tory of American colleges. The educa- 
tional work of the Association, its very 
important departments of physical train- 
ing, its work for colored men and among 
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the Indians, its organization of training- 
schools, and the enterprises it is now 
conducting in foreign countries, are all 
expressions of the deepening and widen- 
ing life of an organization which has 
already rendered great services, but which 
is on the threshold of the fullest utiliza- 
tion of its opportunities. 

There was a time when the Association 
was identified in the minds of a good 
many people with religious work of acon- 
ventional or pietistic nature, and when 
the typical member of the Association was 
thought to be a man of excellent intentions, 
but .lacking in virility, energy, and man- 
liness. ‘This impression is certainly not 
justified by the leaders of the Associations 
to-day. The Association menasaruleare 
among the energetic, wide-awake, vital men, 
sincerely religious without being pietistic 
in temper or speech; practical workers 
among their fellows, without cant or phar- 
iseeism. The Association has great tools 
to work with; it can hardly fail to make 
a wise use of those tools at a time when 
the possibilities of increased force of com- 
bination are being so clearly recognized 
in the world of practical affairs. Breadth 
of view of the religious situation and 
needs of the country, a catholic spirit, and 
a large, far-sighted policy, will give Asso- 
ciation work a scope and significance 
which it has not yet attained. 


@ 
The Quest for Good 


There can be no more beautitul, satis- 
fying, and uplifting quest in this world than 
the quest for the good, not only for our- 
selves, but in others. It is a fallacy that 
good is to be sought only at a distance; 
that the divine is to be found only in the 
unusual; that virtue exists only in the 
past; that genius belongs pre-eminently 
to other times and countries. Those who 
appreciate and enjoy goodness, divine 
qualities, beauty, and genius, when they 
have taken on obvious and noble forms, 
are fortunate; but they are in no sense 
discoverers; they simply are wise enough 
to accept what is put into their hands, 
and to recognize what stands in their 
path. There is a higher wisdom than 
this: it is the wisdom which comes to 
those who can discern goodness, beauty, 
truth, and genius before they have dis- 
closed themselves in obvious ways. It is 
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easy enough to recognize the greatness of ) with it, develops it in himself. The quest 


a man when he stands in the front rank 
of affairs, projected by his own eminence 
with great distinctness on a great stage ; 
it is quite another matter to discover the 
greatness in the same man’s soul when he 
is still our unknown neighbor; the man 
who lives next us, whom we meet at the 
market, with whom we exchange words 
at the post-office. There is no virtue in 
knowing such a man when all the world 
recognizes him; there is virtue and satis- 
faction in discovering him before the world 
has found him out. 

Now, goodness exists everywhere, 
among all classes of people, in all 
churches, under all forms of religion, and 
among unreligious people as well; and 
there is nothing in life which is more satis- 
fying, or which tends more to preserve one 
from the vice of cynicism and the depress- 
ing and contracting influence of pessi- 
mism, than the habitual endeavor to find 
in those about us, in every rank, occupa- 
tion, and station, the spirit of goodness 
as it reveals itself in spirit and in deeds. 
This spirit is universal. Not many months 
ago a policeman was taking down Broad- 
way, in this city,a man who had been 
caught in a criminal act—a great, burly 
fellow, who looked like a bully, and whose 
hands were manacled. At the corner of 
a street this man suddenly shook himself 
loose from the grasp of the policeman, 
dashed into the middle of the crowded 
thoroughfare, and with his manacled 
hands, at imminent peril of his life, 
dragged a child from under a cable-car. 
Before the police or the people about 
realized what had happened, the child was 
rescued, brought to the sidewalk, and the 
man under arrest was once more in the 
keeping of his custodian. It was a little 
thing, but it arrested attention for a mo- 
ment, because men always stop when a 
deed of heroism is done. In the heart of 
a crowded city street it was a glimpse of 
a human soul. The man may have done 
many evil things, but he had not eradi- 
cated essential nobility. Very few people 
have. The divine image is often blurred; 
it is rarely destroyed. The wise live as 
if it were never destroyed, as if they 
always e--pecced to find it—and they are 
rarely disappointed. He who searches 
for the good not only discovers it in 
other men, but, by constant association 


for good leads one at length inevitably 
into that Presence from which all good- 
ness comes, and the quest for good 
becomes the quest for God. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator hears a good deal lately 
about the passing of Bayreuth. His 
musical fricnds assure him that the ar- 
tistic doom of the old festival town is 
sealed, and that hereafter, when moved 
to pay homage to the genius of Richard 
Wagner, he had best betake himself to 
Munich. ‘The Spectator knows that the 
new Prinzregenten Theater, beside the 
Isar, is a glorified edition of the old Biih- 
nenfestspielhaus at Bayreuth, for he saw 
it with his own eyes during the winter of 
1901. He knows it has all the proper 
Wagnerian ear-marks—the myriad en- 
trances, the concealed orchestra, the mov- 
ing scenery—and adds to them a gorgeous 
foyer, comfortable seats, ventilation, and, 
touching creature comfort—a restaurant! 
He has not a moment’s doubt that what 
his friends tell him of the advantage of 
escape from the autocratic rule of Madame 
Wagner is true. And yet, despite all this, 
the Spectator is jealous for poor, outshone 
Bayreuth. A Wagner festival in Munich? 
The Spectator would as soon think of 
attending the Passion Play in Chicago! 
Why, it would not even be necessary to 
engage accommodations in advance. It 
is as if one said to good Mohammedans, 
“The way to Mecca is intolerably long; 
the place is hot and stupid, and expensive 
withal; besides, it’s out of date. Why not 
try Damascus instead? It’s much more 
accessible. The enlarged reproduction 
of the Great Mosque is ever so much 
more imposing, and they have an accurate 
model of the Kaaba and the sacred black 
stone, all complete. Try Damascus.” 
Ah, but the saving grace, what of that? 
The Spectator thinks that the apostles of 
luxury overlook the vital essence of the 
Bayreuth experience—the purifying 
ferings by which one is qualified. for fine 
Wagnerian frenzy. 


Hear the tale of the Spectator’s initial 
journey to Bayreuth. His tickets had 
been purchased at the eleventh hour ; that 
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is to say, in February, for August perform- 
ances. A confirmed Bayreuther had 
secured him nice quarters in Cottenbacher 
Strasse, and the Spectator felt that all he 
had to do was to drift into Bayreuth on 
August 11 and be raised to the musical 
seventh heaven. It was August 9 when 
he reached Lucerne. As he unpacked 
his bags at the Schweizerhof, he reflected 
that if anything could fit one for musical 
ecstasy, it would be the contemplation of 
the splendid peaks outside his window. 
He said to himself that he would stay 
here quietly for two days in communion 
with Nature in this exalted mood; and 
then, refreshed in spirit, he would take 
the night express for Bayreuth. He 
would not “do” Lucerne; he would skip 
the Rigi; he would even run away with- 
out seeing the Lion. This programme 
the Spectator carried out to the letter— 
all save the two days’ communion with 
Nature. Accident led him next morning 
to the door of a tourist office. (The 
language shifts so frequently in Switzer- 
land that the Spectator saves time by 
buying his tickets in English.) A little 
man on a large stool was making beautiful 
figures in a beautiful ledger. “ Er-r, what 


train,” began the Spectator, comfortably, 


“ what train had I best take for Bayreuth? 
I have tickets for performances beginning 
August 11.” 

The little man leaped from his stool, 
snatched a fat time-table, and skimmed 
its leaves with mad haste. At length his 
traveling finger paused; he jerked out 
his watch, and then fairly pushed the 
Spectator’s elbow off the desk. “ Man!” 
he shouted, as if the Spectator had been 
a nobody, “ catch the ten o’clock express, 
or you won’t make Bayreuth on the I Ith. 
Go! Fly!” The Spectator flew. The 
play for the llth was “ Parsifal,” sacred 
“ Parsifal.” The Spectator burst into cold 
perspiration at the thought of facing his 
friends if he missed it through his own 
stupidity. At the hotel he took no time 
to remember whether French or German 
was the language of Lucerne. He de- 
manded the omnibus in three languages. 
“Schnell! Vite! Dépéchez-vous! Hurry 
up!” he shrieked, as he bounded up the 
stair. He does not know how he got his 
things together, nor whether he paid his 
bill. But he knows that he made that 
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ten o’clock express with just half a second 
to spare. 
When he had cooled down a bit, and 
his knees had stopped trembling, the 
Spectator got out his Baedeker and meas- 
ured up the distance to Nuremberg. As 
the crow flies it was considerably less 
than three hundred miles. “ Nonsense!” 
he.said to himself; “that clerk needn’t 
have rushed me off like this. I could 
have made the distance twice over.” He 
drew out his watch to count the tell-tale 
click of the rails. His smiles faded; he 
counted again, and yet again. There was 
no mistaking the fact, the ten o’clock 
express was making a speed of—/+hirteen 
miles an hour! Upon the Spectator’s 
dismayed consciousness floated snatches 
from a long-forgotten rhyme of Eugene 
Field’s, written “while snailing on to 
Magdeburg” upon a German train. 
What was it he said? “ Why, thirteen 
miles an hour’s the greatest speed they 
ever go,” and “You'll break the third 
commandment if you take that schnellest 
train.” 
They put the Spectator out at Ulm, three 
hours after midnight, and dragged him 
from his bed at five-fifteen in the morning 
to continue hisstifling journey. They gave 
him a roll and a cup of villainous coffee 
for breakfast. Dinner was promised at 
Nuremberg at noon. But, the “ schnell- 
zug ”’ being two hours late, the Spectator 
had just time to snatch a roll-sandwich 
from a railway stall and dash for the 
Bayreuth train. The roll was the inde 
structible German kind, too thick to 
be bitten, too hard to be broken. The 
famished Spectator made an incision with 
his penknife and gnawed away uncom- 
plainingly till the train crawled into Bay- 
reuth, just one hour before the curtain 
rose on “ Parsifal.” 


The Spectator dressed with his carriage 
at the door and his host reminding him 
in sounding German that if he didn’t get 
there before the last trump sounded he 
would be shut out. No time for food, 
no time to buy a guide to Richard 
Wagner’s “drames,” though these were 
offered at every step. The Spectator 
threw himself from his carriage before 
the door of the Wagner Theater just as 
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the trumpeters over the entrance sounded 
the measured phrases of the Grail theme. 
After all his sufferings, were the gates of 
“Parsifal” to be closed against him? 
The Spectator hurled himself toward the 
nearest door. “ Nein, nein! Links zehn !” 
snapped the official. Now, the Spectator’s 
understanding of German is excellent—if 
you give him time. Just now “Links 
zehn” was Russian to him, He stormed 
the next door. “Links zehn,” drawled 
the keeper, glancing at his ticket and 
jerking his thumb. nonchalantly to the 
left. The Spectator was developing a 
speed round that theater which would 
have astonished his family, when a sooth- 
ing English voice fell on his ear, “ No 
hurry, friend. That was only first call. 
Let me see your ticket.” The providen- 
tial stranger looked up from the cabalistic 
signs on the pasteboard with a twinkle. 
“You can’t get in any of these doors,” 
said he. And he led the meek Spectator 
round to the left of the theater to a door 
marked plainly “10.” -His ticket fitting 
here, he was soon inside, and, save for a 
brief interim of agony when he thought he 
was not going to like “ Parsifal,” happy. 
Destitute of a “book of th’opry,” the 
Spectator did not at once “catch on.” 
Worse than that, the long musical ha- 
rangues in the first scenes seemed to him 
indeed “endlessness without melody.” 
But with the flopping’ entrance of the late 
lamented stuffed swan, and Parsifal, with 
his lucid “Das weiss issh nissht,” the 
Spectator felt the ground beneath his feet. 
And more; Van Dyke’s pure tenor trans- 
formed the “endlessness” to ecstasy. 
Through that marvelous scene in the 
great Hall of the Grail, till the last thrill- 
ing notes floated down from the boy choir 
high in the dome, the Spectator forgot his 
fagged body in pure delight. 


“ Now,” said he, when the long inter- 
mission came, “now I will get me some- 
thing hot and nourishing. Then my 
pleasure, great as it has been, will be 
redoubled.” Fate, however, was wiser 
than the Spectator. She had let him 


forget the warnings of his friends about 
engaging tables in advance, and now she 
let him rage around and see other people 
fed. All he got’was one more roll, with 
which—since his faithful penknife was in 
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his traveling co..—he retired from the 
sight of unsympathetic strangers till the 
horns sounded the recall to the theater. 


‘From that time till the curtain fell, close 


on ten-thirty, the Spectator felt that the 
violinists had got his nerves for strings, 
and were sending through him shivers of 
music so keen that he could scarce tell 
the pleasure from pain; Enjoy “ Parsifal’’? 
Never had music thrilled him thus. He 
knew why: the grosser part of him was 
quite refined away by suffering, and his 
immortal spirit had things all its own way. 


It cost the Spectator a full hour of pain- 
ful hunting in gross darkness to find his 
lodgings. ‘Then he slept the sleep of an 
exhausted man. When he woke, it was 
to find a neat dienstmddchen announcing 
breakfast. He rose and staggered into 
his bright little sitting-room.. Through 
the open windows perfume and bird-trills 
floated in. ‘The table was laid with the 
daintiest of thin blue china and the 
brightest of silver. The Spectator in- 
haled the fragrance of a pot of perfect 
coffee, and tested the resistance of a 
plateful of nice hot rolls. He looked 
upon the clear Swiss honey and knew it 
to be good. A moment later, bathed and 
swathed in a luxurious dressing-gown, he 
sat him down at this peaceful table with 
thoughts too deep for tears. He had 
borne the supreme test of a devout Wag- 
nerite—he had appreciated “ Parsifal’’! 
The Spectator vowed within himself never 
to hear the masterpiece again, at least 
not until he was willing to do so fast- 
ing. Then the Spectator went out and 
bought the biggest wreath he could find, 
and went and laid it on the grave of 
Richard Wagner. He ventures to assert 
that no sincerer tribute was paid the 
master that day. He bought him, too, a 
little bust of Wagner, and a little Grail 
filled with carmine ink, as signs that he 
had made the pilgrimage in good faith. 
And, lastly, he bought him a whole broiled 
fowl, and left of it nothing but the bones. 
Then he went to “ Tannhauser.’’ But not 
even the “ Evening Star” had power to 
raise him to the delirious heights he 
reached the night before. And now they 
tell him that real Wagnerian thrills are to 
be had in luxurious Munich! The Spec- 
tator knows better. 
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Andrew D. White | 


The Hon. Andrew Dickson White, who retires next November from the post of | 
Ambassador to Germany, has served his country longer in that position than any other 
American. Born at Homer, N. Y., November 7, 1832, he was graduated at Yale in 
1853 with Justice Shiras, Edmund C. Stedman, Bishop Davies, of Michigan, and : 
other noted men living or deceased. At first an attaché of our legation at St. Peters- 
burg, he next filled the professorship of history and English literature at Ann Arbor, 
and then served several years in the Senate of New York. When Cornell University 
was founded, he took its presidency, with the duties of Professor of History, and 
served it eighteen years, interrupted by two years’ absence as Minister to Germany. 
From 1892 to 1894 he was our Minister at St. Petersburg. In 1897 he was again 
appointed to the post at Berlin, from which he now retires. Both as a man of affairs 
and a cultured scholar, no American could have better represented at the German 
Court and in German society all that is best in American life. 
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LORD SALISBURY 
From the portrait by Hubert von Herkomer. 
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LORD SALISBURY 


BY JUSTIN 


é ‘HE retirement of Lord Salisbury 
from the position of Prime Min- 
ister and the leadership of the 

Conservative Government withdraws into 

comparative obscurity the most interest- 

ing and even picturesque figure in the 

English Parliamentary life of the present 

day. Even the most uncompromising 

opponents of the Prime Minister and of 
his political party felt a sincere respect 
for the character, the intellect, and the 
bearing of the man himself. Every one 
gave Lord Salisbury full credit for abso- 
lute sincerity of purpose, for superiority 
to any personal ambitions or mere self- 
seeking, for an almost contemptuous dis- 
regard of State honors and political fame. 

Yet it was not that Lord Salisbury was 
habitually careful and measured in his 
speech, that he was never hurried into 
rash utterances, that he was guided by 
any particular anxiety to avoid offending 
the susceptibilities of others, or, indeed, 
that, as a rule, he preferred to use 
soothing words in political controversy. 

He has, on the contrary, a marvelous gift 

of sarcasm and of satirical phrase-making, 

and he was only too ready to indulge 
occasionally this peculiar capacity at the 
expense of political friend as well as of 
political foe. In his early days of public 
life, when he sat in the House of Commons 
as a nominal follower of Mr. Disraeli, he 
was once described in debate by his nom- 
inal leader as “a master of flouts and 
jeers.” On another occasion Disraeli 
spoke of-him, although not in Parliament- 
ary debate, as a young man whose head 
was on fire. In later days, and even 
when he had held high administrative 
office, Lord Salisbury often indulged in 
sudden outbursts of contemptuous hu- 
mor which for a time seemed likely to 
provoke indignant remonstrance even from 
his own followers. One illustration of this 
unlucky tendency towards contemptuous 
utterance may be found in his famous 


! This forms the second of a series of articles on livin 
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allusion several years ago to a native of 
Hindustan, who had been elected to a 
seat in the House of Commons, as “a 
black man.” ‘That was a time when 
every English public man recognized the 
great importance of indulging in no ex- 
pression which might seem calculated to 
wound the susceptibilities of the many 
races who have been brought under the 
dominion of the imperial system in the 
Indian dominions of the sovereign. The 
member of Parliament thus scornfully 
alluded to was no more a black man 
than Lord Salisbury himself. He was 
one of the Parsee races chiefly found in 
the Bombay regions, almost European 
in the color of their skin, and he looked 
more like a German scholar than a na- 
tive of any sunburnt land. No one de- 


_ferded Lord Salisbury’s rash utterance, 


but many people excused it on the ground 
that it was only Lord Salisbury’s way; that 
he never meant any harm, but could not 
resist the temptation of saying an amusing 
and sarcastic thing when it came into his 
mind. The truth is that Lord Salisbury’s 
odd humor is a peculiarity without which 
he could not be the complete Lord Salis- 
bury, and an unlucky expression was easily 
forgiven because of the many brilliant 
flashes of genuine and not unfair sarcasm 
with which he was accustomed to illumine 
a dull debate. When he succeeded to his 
father’s title, and had, therefore, to leave 
the House of Commons and take his 
place in the House of Lords, every one 
felt that the representative chamber had 
lost one of its most attractive figures, and 
that the hereditary chamber was not ex- 
actly the place in which such a man could 
find his happiest hunting-ground. Yet 
even in the somber and unimpressive 
House of Lords, Lord Salisbury was able, 
whenever the humor took him, to brighten 
the debates by his apt illustrations and 
his witty humor. 

Lord Salisbury resigns his position as 
Prime Minister at a time of life when, 
according to the present standards of age, 
a man is still supposed to have long years 
of good work before him. Lord Palmer- 


ston’s career as Prime Minister was cut 
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Lord Salisbury 


short only by his death, an event which 
occurred when Palmerston was in his 
eighty-first year. Gladstone was more 
than ten years older than Lord Salisbury 
is now when he voluntarily gave up his 
position as head of a Liberal adminis- 
tration. Lord Beaconsfield’s time of birth 
is somewhat uncertain, but he must have 
been some seventy-seven years of age 
and had lost none of his powers as a de- 
bater when his brilliant life came to its 
close. We may take it for granted that 
Lord Salisbury had been for a long time 
growing tired of the exalted political posi- 
tion which had of late become unconge- 
nial with his habits and his frame of 
mind. By the death of his wife he had 
lost the most loved companion of his 
home, his intellectual tastes, and his po- 
litical career. A pair more thoroughly 
devoted to each other than Lord and 
Lady Salisbury could hardly have been 
found even in the pages of romance, The 
whole story of that marriage and that 
married life would have supplied a touch- 
ing and a telling chapter for romance. 
Early in his public career Lord Salisbury 
fell in love with a charming, gifted, and 
devoted woman, whom a happy chance 
had brought in his way. She was the 
daughter of an eminent English judge, 
the late Baron Alderson, and although 
such a wife might have been thought a 
suitable match even for a great aristocrat, 
it appears that the Lord Salisbury of that 
time, the father of the late Prime Minis- 
ter, who was then only Lord Robert Cecil, 
did not approve of the marriage, and the 
young pair had to take their own way 
and become husband and wife without 
regard for the family prejudices. Lord 
Robert Cecil was then only a younger 
brother with a younger brother’s allow- 
ance to live on, and the newly wedded 
pair had not much of a prospect before 
them, in the conventional sense of the 
words. Lord Robert Cecil accepted the 
situation with characteristic courage and 
resolve. There seemed at that time no 
likelihood of his ever succeeding to the 
title and the estates, for his elder brother 
was living, and was, of course, heir to the 
ancestral title and property. Lord Robert 
Cecil had been gifted with distinct liter- 
ary capacity, and he set himself down to 
work as a writer and a journalist. He 
became a regular contributor to the “ Sat- 
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urday Review,” then at the height of its 
influence and fame, and he wrote articles 
for some of the ponderous quarterly re- 
views of the time, brightening their pages 
by his animated and forcible style. He 
took a small house in a modest quarter 
of London, where artists and poets and 
authors of all kinds usually made a home, 
far removed from West End fashion and 
courtly splendor, and there he lived a 
happy and productive life for many years. 
He had obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons as a member of the Conserva- 
tive party, but he never pledged himself to 
support every policy and every measure 
undertaken by the Conservative leaders, 
whether they happened to be in or out of 
office. Lord Robert always acted as an 
independent member, although he adhered 
conscientiously to the cardinal principles 
of that Conservative doctrine which was 
his political faith throughout his life. He 
soon won for himself a marked distinction 
in the House of Commons. He was al- 
ways a brilliant speaker, but was thought- 
ful and statesmanlike as well as brilliant. 
He never became an orator in the higher 
sense of the word. He never attempted 
any flights of exalted eloquence. His 
speeches were like the utterances of a 
man who is thinking aloud and whose 
principal object is to hold and convince his 
listeners by the sheer force of argument 
set forth in clear and telling language. 
Many of his happy phrases found accept- 
ance as part of the ordinary language of 
political and social life and became in 
their way immortal. Up to the present 
day men are continually quoting happy 
phrases drawn from Lord Robert Cecil’s 
early speeches without remembering the 
source from which they came. 

Such a capacity as that of Lord Robert 
Cecil could not long be overlooked by the 
leaders of his party, and it soon became 
quite clear that he must be invited to ad- 
ministrative office. I ought to say that, after 
Lord Robert had completed his collegiate 
studies at Oxford, he devoted himself for 
a considerable time to an extensive course 
of travel, and he visited Australasia, then 
but little known to young Englishmen of 
his rank, and he actually did much practi- 
cal work as a digger in the Australian 
gold-mines, then newly discovered. He 
had always a deep interest in foreign af- 
fairs, and it was greatly to the advantage 
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of his subsequent career that he could 
often support his arguments on questions 
of foreign policy by experience drawn 
from a personal study of the countries 
and States forming successive subjects of 
debate. Suddenly his worldly prospects 
underwent a complete change. The death 
of his elder brother made him heir to the 
family title and the great estates. He 
became Viscount Cranborne in succession 
to his dead brother. I may perhaps ex- 
plain, for the benefit of some of my Amer- 
ican readers, that the heir to a peerage 
who bears what is called a courtesy title 
has still a right to sit, if elected, in the 
House of Commons. It is sometimes a 
source of wonder and puzzlement to for- 
eign visitors when they find so many men 
sitting in the House of Commons who 
actually bear titles which would make it 
seem as if they ought to be in the House 
of Lords. The eldest sons of all the higher 
order of peers bear such a title, but it 
carries with it no disqualification for a 
seat in the House of Commons, if the 
bearer of it be duly elected to a place in 


the representative chamber. When the 
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bearer of the courtesy title succeeds to 
the actual title belonging to the house, he 
then, as a matter of course, becomes a 
peer, has to enter the House of Lords, 
and would no longer be legally eligible to 
sit in the representative chamber. Lord 
Palmerston’s presence in the House of 
Commons was often a matter of wonder 
to foreign visitors, for in all the days to 
which my memory goes back, Lord Palm- 
erston seemed too old a man to havea 
father alive and in the House of Lords. 
I have had to explain the matter to many 
a stranger, and it only gives one other 
illustration of the peculiarities and anom- 
alies which belong to our Parliamentary 
system. Palmerston’s was not a courtesy 
title; the noble lord was a peer in his 
own right; but then he was merely an Irish 
peer, and only a certain number of Irish 
peers are entitled to sit in the House of 
Lords. The more fortunate, for so I must 
describe them, of the Irish peers not thus 
entitled to sit in the hereditary chamber 
are free to seek election for an English 
constituency in the House of Commons 


‘and to obtain it, as Lord Palmerston did. 
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Lord Viscount Cranborne, therefore, con- 
tinued for a time to hold the place in the 
House of Commons which he had held as 
Lord Robert Cecil. In 1866 Lord Cran- 
borne entered office, for the first time, as 
Secretary of State for India during the 
administration of Lord Derby. 

The year following brought about a sort 
of crisis in Lord Cranborne’s political 
career, and probably showed the general 
public of England, for the first time, what 
manner of man he really was. Up to that 
period he had been regarded by most per- 
sons, even among those who habitually 
gave attention to Parliamentary affairs, as 
a brilliant, independent, and somewhat 
audacious free-lance whose political con- 
duct was usually directed by the impulse 
of the moment, and who made no preten- 
sion to any fixed and ruling principles. 
That was the year 1867, when the Con- 
servative Government under Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli took it into their heads 
to try the novel experiment, for a Conserva- 
tive party, of introducing a Reform Bill 
to improve and expand the conditions of 
the Parliamentary suffrage. Disraeli was 
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the author of this new scheme, and it had 
been suggested to him by Mr. Gladstone’s 
failure in the previous year with his meas- 
ure of reform. Gladstone’s reform measure 
did not go far enough to satisfy the genu- 
ine Radicals, while it went much too far 
for a considerable number of doubtful and 
half-hearted Liberals, and it was strongly 
opposed by the whole Tory party. As 
usually happens in the case of every re- 
form introduced by a Liberal administra- 
tion, a secession took place among the 
habitual followers of the Government. The 
secession in this case was made famous 
by the name which Bright conferred upon 
it as the “ Cave of Adullam”’ party; and, 
by the co-operation of the seceding section 
with the Tory Opposition, the measure was 
defeated, and Mr. Gladstone went out of 
office. Disraeli saw, with his usual sagac- 
ity, that the vast mass of the population 
were in favor of some measure of reform, 
and when Lord Derby and he came into 
office he made up his mind that, as the 
thing had to be done, he and his col- 
leagues might as well have the advantage 
of doing it. The outlines of the measure 
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prepared for the purpose only shaped a 
very vague and moderate scheme of reform, 
but Disraeli was quite determined to ac- 
cept any manner of compromises in order 
to carry some sort of scheme and to keep 
himself and his party in power. But then 
arose a new difficulty on which, with all 
his sagacity, he had not calculated. Lord 
Cranborne for the first time showed that 
he was a man of clear and resolute politi- 
cal principle, and that he was not willing 
to sacrifice any of his conscientious con- 
victions for the sake of maintaining his 
place ina Government. He was sincerely 
opposed to every project for making the 
suffrage popular and for admitting the 
mass of the workingmen of the country to 
any share in its government. I need hardly 
say that I am entirely opposed to Lord 
Cranborne’s ‘political theories, but I am 
none the less willing to render full justice 
to the sincerity, not too common among 
rising public men, which refused to make 
any compromise on a matter of political 
principle. Lord Cranborne was then only 
at the opening of his administrative career, 
and he must have had personal ambition 
enough to make him wish for a continu- 
ance of office in a powerful administration. 
But he put all personal considerations 
resolutely aside, and resigned his place in 
the Government rather than have anything 
to do with a project which he believed to 
be a surrender of constitutional principle 
to the demands of the growing democracy. 
Lord Carnarvon and one or two other 
members of the administration followed 
his lead and resigned their places in the 
Government. I need not enter into much 
detail as to the progress of the Disraeli 
reform measure. It is enough to say that 
Disraeli obtained the support of many 
Radicals by the Liberal amendments 
which he accepted, and the result was 
that a Tory Government carried to suc- 
cess a scheme of reform which practically 
amounted to the introduction of house- 
hold suffrage. Lord Cranborne and those 
who acted with him held firmly to their 
principles, and steadily opposed the meas- 
ure introduced by those who at the open- 
ing of the session were their official lead- 
ers and colleagues. I am convinced that 
even the most advanced reformers were 
ready to give a due meed of praise to the 
man who had thus made it evident that 
he preferred what he believed to be a 
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political principle, even though he knew 
it to be the principle of a losing cause, to 
any consideration of personal advance- 
ment. 

Some of us felt sure that we had then 
learned for the first time what manner 
of man Lord Cranborne really was. We 
had taken him for a bold and brilliant 
adventurer, and we found and were ready 
to acknowledge that he was a man of deep, 
sincere, and self-sacrificing convictions. 
I have never from that time changed my 
opinions with regard to Lord Cranborne’s 
personal character. His career interested 
me from the first moment that I had an 
opportunity of observing it, and I may say 
that from an early period of my manhood 
I had much opportunity of studying the 
ways and the figures of Parliamentary life. 
But until Lord Cranborne had taken this 
resolute position on the reform question 
I had never given him credit for any depth 
of political convictions. The impression 
I formed of him up to that time was that 
he was merely a younger son of a great 
aristocratic family, who had a natural 
aptitude alike for literature and for politics, 
and that he was following in Parliament 
the guidance of his own personal humors 
and argumentative impulses, and that he 
was ready to sacrifice in debate not only 
his friends but his party for the sake of 
saying a clever thing and startling his 
audience into reluctant admiration. From 
those days of 1867 I knew him to be what 
the world all now knows him to be, a man 
of deep and sincere convictions, ever 
following the light of what he believes to 
be political wisdom and justice. I can 
say this none the less readily because | 
suppose it has hardly ever been my fortune 
to agree with any of Lord Salisbury’s 
utterances on questions of political im- 
portance. 

In 1868 the career of Lord Cranborne 
in the House of Commons came to an end 
by the death of his father. He succeeded 
to the title of Marquis of Salisbury, and 
became, as a matter of course, a member of 
the House of Lords. He was thus with- 
drawn while still a comparatively young 
man from that stirring field of splendid 
debate where his highest qualities as a 
speaker could alone have found their fitting 
opportunity. I need not trace out his 
subsequent public career with any sequence 
of detail. We all know how from that 
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time to this he has held high office, has 
come to hold the highest offices in the 
State whenever his political party hap- 
pened to be in power. He has been 
Foreign Secretary; he has been Prime 
Minister in three Conservative adminis- 
trations. Fora time he actually combined 
the functions of Prime Minister and those 
of Foreign Secretary. He was envoy to 
the great conference at Constantinople in 
1876 and 1877, and he took part in the 
Congress of Berlin, that conference which 
Lord Beaconsfield declared brought to 
England peace with honor. Everything 
that a man could have to gratify his am- 
bition Lord Salisbury has had since the 
day when he succeeded to his father’s 
title and estates. His own intellectual 
force and his political capacity must un- 
aoubtedly have made a way for him to 
Parliamentary influence and success even 
if he had always remained Lord Robert 
Cecil, and his elder brother had lived to 
succeed tothe title. But from the moment 
when Lord Robert Cecil became the heir, 
it was certain that his party could not 
venture to overlook him. He might have 
made eccentric speeches, he might have 
indulged in sarcastic and scornful allusions 
to his political leaders, he might have 
allowed obtrusive scruples of conscience 
to interfere with the interests of his party, 
but none the less it became absolutely 
necessary that the Conservative polli- 
ticians should accept, when opportunity 
came, the leadership of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. “Thou hast it all”—the 
words which Banquo applies to Macbeth 
—might have been said of Lord Salisbury 
when he became for the first time Prime 
Minister. 

Lord Salisbury certainly did not achieve 
his position by any of the arts, even the 
less culpable arts, which for a _ time 
secured to Macbeth the highest reach of 
his ambition. Lord Salisbury’s leader- 
ship came to him and was not sought by 
him. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that, after he had once attained that 
supreme position in his party, the remain- 
der of his public career has been some- 
thing in the nature of an anticlimax. 
Was it that the chill and deadening influ- 
ence of the House of Lords proved too 
depressing for the energetic and vivacious 
spirit which had won celebrity for Lord 
Robert Cecil in the House of Commons? 


Was it that Lord Salisbury, when he had 
attained the height of his ambition, be- 
came a victim to that mood of reaction 
which compels such a man to ask himself 
whether, after all, the work of ascent was 
not much better than the attained eleva- 
tion? Lord Salisbury’s years of high 
office coming now thus suddenly to an 
end give to me at least the melancholy 
impression of an unfulfilled career. ‘The 
influence of the Prime Minister, so far 
as mere outsiders can judge of it, has 
always been exerted in foreign affairs for 
the promotion of peace. Even the late 
war in South Africa is not understood to 
have been in any sense a war of his seek- 
ing. ‘The general belief is that the policy 
of war was pressed upon him by influ- 
ences which at the time he was not able 
to control—influences which would only 
have become all the stronger if he had 
refused to accept the responsibility of 
Prime Minister and had left it to others 
to carry on the work of government. 
However this may be, it can hardly be 
questioned that of late years Lord Salis- 
bury had become that which nobody in 
former days could ever suppose him 
likely to become, the mere figurehead of 
an administration. Lord Salisbury’s 
whole nature appears to have been too 
sincere, too free from mere _ theatrical 
arts, to allow him to play the part cf 
leader where he had no heart in the work 
of leadership. A statesman like Disraeli 
might have disapproved of a _ certain 
policy and done his best to reason his 
colleagues out of it, but nevertheless, 
when he found himself likely to be over- 
borne, would have immersed himself delib- 
erately in all the new-born zeal of the 
convert and would have behaved thence- 
forward as if his whole soul were in the 
work which had been put upon him to 
do. Jord Salisbury is most assuredly not 
a man of this order, and he never would 
or could put on an enthusiasm which he 
did not feel in his heart. We can all 
remember how, at the very zenith of Brit- 
ish passion against China during the 
recent political convulsions and the inter- 
vention of the foreign allies, Lord Salis- 
bury astonished and depressed some of 
his warmest admirers by a speech which 
he made at Exeter Hall, a speech which, 
metaphorically at least, threw the coldest 
of cold water on the popular British ardor 
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for forcing Western civilization on the 
Chinese people. 

_ Lord Salisbury’s frame of mind was one 
which could never allow him to become 
even for a moment a thorough jingo, and 
through all the later years of his power he 
held the office of Prime Minister at a 
time when jingoism was the order of the 
day among the outside supporters of the 
Conservative Government. He never had 
a fair chance for the full development of 
his intellectual faculties while he remained 
at the head of a Conservative administra- 
tion. Under happier conditions he might 
have been a great Prime Minister and a 
leading force in political movement, but 
his intellect, his tastes, and his habits of 


life did not allow him to pay much defer- 


ence to the prejudices and passions of 
those on whom he was compelled to rely 
for support. There was too much in him 
of the thinker, the scholar, and the recluse 
to make him a thoroughly effective leader 
of the party who had to acknowledge his 
command. He loved reading, he loved 
literature and art, and he took no delight 
in the formal social functions which are 
in our days an important part of success- 
ful political administration. He could 
not be “hail-fellow-well-met ” with every 
pushing follower who made.it a pride to 
be on terms of companionship with the 
leader of the party. I have often heard 
that he had a singularly bad memory for 
faces, and that many a devoted Tory fol- 
lower found his enthusiasm chilled every 
now and then by the obvious fact that the 
Prime Minister did not seem to remember 
anything about the identity of his obtru- 
sive admirer. Much the same thing 
has been said over and over again about 
Mr. Gladstone, but then Gladstone had 
the inborn genius of leadership, threw his 
soul into every great political movement, 
and did not depend in the slightest 
degree on his faculty for appreciating and 
conciliating every individual follower. 
Lord Salisbury’s tastes were for the soci- 
ety of his close personal friends, and I 
believe no man could be a more genial 
host in the company of those with whom 
he loved to associate; but he had no inter- 
est in the ordinary ways of society and 
made no effort to conciliate those with 
whom he found himself in no manner of 
companionship. He did not even take 
any strong interest in the study of the 


most remarkable figures in the political 
world around him, if he did not feel drawn 
into sympathy with their ways and their 
opinions. On one occasion, when a report 
had got about in the newspapers that 
Lord Salisbury was often seen in friendly 
companionship with the late Mr. Parnell 
in the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons, Lord Salisbury publicly stated 
that he had never, to his knowledge, seen 
Parnell, and had never been once in the 
House of Commons smoking-room. 

No man has been better known, so far 
as personal appearance was concerned, to 
the general English public than Lord 
Salisbury. He has been as well known as 
Mr. Gladstone himself, and one cannot 
say more than that. He was a frequent 
walker in St. James’s Park and other 
places of common resort in the neighbor- 
hood of the House of Parliament. Every 
one knew the tall, broad, stooping figure 
with the thick head of hair, the bent 
prows, and the careless, shabby costume. 
No statesman of his time was more indif- 
ferent than Lord Salisbury to the dictates 
of fashion as regarded dress and deport- 
ment. He was undoubtedly one of the 
worst-dressed men of his order in London. 
In this peculiarity he formed a remark- 
able contrast to Lord Beaconsfield, who 
down to the very end of his life took care 
to be always dressed according to the 
most recent dictates of fashion. All this 
was strictly in keeping with Lord Salis- 
bury’s character and temperament. ‘The 
world had to take him as he was—he 
could never bring himself to act any part 
for the sake of its effect upon the public. 
My own impression is that when he was 
removed by the decree of fate into the 
House of Lords and taken away from the 
active, thrilling life of the House of Com- 
mons, he felt himself excluded from his 
congenial field of political action and had 
but little interest in the game of politics 
any more. He does not seem destined 
to a place in the foremost rank of English 
Prime Ministers, even of English Con- 
servative Prime Ministers. _But his is be- 
yond all question a picturesque, a deeply 
interesting, and even a commanding figure 
in English political history, and the world 
will have reason to regret if his voluntary 
retirement from the position of Prime 
Minister should mean also his retirement 
from the field of political life. 


Liang-Chen-Tung 


Sir Liang Chen-Tung, who was recently appointed to succeed Mr. Wu-Ting-Fang as 
Chinese Minister to the United States, has lately passed through New York in com- 
pany with Prince Chen, a member of the Chinese imperial family. He will return with 
the Prince to China, but will probably take charge of the Chinese Legation in Wash- 
ington within the next six months. Sir Liang was educated in this country, is consid- 
ered one of the ablest of Chinese officials, and is a man of striking personality. He is 
of remarkable height for a man of his race, over six feet, and his command of the 
English language is excellent. 
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A SKETCHING CLASS IN A NEW YORK PARK 


The City for the Children 


By G. W. Wharton 


i \HE attitude of Mayor Low, of 
New York City, in calling upon 
his Board of Education to throw 

open the public-school buildings to wide 

use by the people at large, is a measure 
of municipal economy. ‘The Mayor has 
hit upon one of the tremendous and over- 
looked municipal extravagances, and he 
has discovered, in a measure, methods of 
correcting this waste. Actual squandering 
or theft of public moneys is quickly de- 
tected and sternly resented. Another 
form of civic prodigality, however, com- 
monly passes for good husbandry of 
resources. This is the shameful waste of 
the municipal plant. In the business world 
such conditions as are the rule in cities 
could not prevail. The manufacturer who 
erected a large and expensive factory, and 
then, in the face of tremendous demand 
for his products at a profitable price, 
allowed his mill to be operated on one- 
eighth time, would be considered a fool. 

When a municipality, however, allows 

millions of dollars’ worth of public build- 

ings to be used only a few hours a few 
days each year, no one inveighs against 
the practice as criminal waste, and, until 

Mayor Low spoke out, no one called the 

city a fool. Nevertheless, this public 

practice is but a different statement of the 
unbusinesslike behavior of the individual 


producer. 
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Instances of such waste of public plant 
are numerous, but the most shameful 
example is furnished by the school-houses 
or educational plant, costing vast bond 
issues and interest charges, and yet useful 
for the greater part of the time to no one 
except the janitor. In New York City 
the value of the school plant, as fixed in 
City Superintendent Maxwell’s last annual 
report, was $56,164,184. This is a vast 
amount of property, and yet, up to a few 
years ago, it was in use only six hours per 
day 180 days in the year, or a total of 
1,080 hours. During the remaining 7,680 
hours the buildings were closed like fac- 
tories on strike or enterprises shut up by 
the sheriff—paying no rent, yielding no 
return, absolutely useless except for the 
fact that the school steps were really 
valuable as children’s play-houses. In 
other words, save in providing instruction 
for an average of 400,000 children for six 
hours per day for less than one-half the 
year, the buildings, for all the good they 
did, were like public paupers—a charge 
on the city for maintenance. 

This state of affairs is true, not only 
of New York City, but all too generally 
throughout the world. Mayor Low’s 
policy for New York, therefore, will be 
found upon investigation to be as appli- 
cable to any other city as to the five bor- 
oughs around New York Bay. The way 
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in which New York has been able to gain 
spiritual, ethical, and patriotic rent from 
its school plant is full of rare suggestion 
for the executives or selectmen of other 
corporations, townships, and hamlets. 
The change for the better in this mat- 
ter, though for a decade it was but a 
puny use of afforded opportunity, began 
some years ago. Evening schools—ele- 
mentary and, to a limited extent, second- 
ary—were put irto operation. This plan, 
which showed good results almost im- 
mediately, made use of a few buildings 
three hours a night, ninety evenings in 
the year. Then the lights went out until 
the next fall. Later, and more or less as 
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an outgrowth of tue night schools, came 
the free lectures to the people, known for 
some years as the “Lectures to Work- 
ing Men and Women” in order to avoid 
the ever-ready cry of “fad” from a very 
mixed democracy. The lecture courses, 
which now are remarkable both for 
comprehensive treatment and numbers 
reached, occupied a few more. buildings 
one or two evenings a week for several 
months a year. On the remaining five 
or six evenings—for a building week is 
seven days, whatever may be a _ school 
week —these “educational” structures 
were distinguishable principatly by their 
invisibility after sundown. The qualities 
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of darkness and tightly sealed doors and 
windows were still characteristic of most 
of the New York schools. The public, 
however, was quite used to the tombstone 
quality of the buildings, and made no 
complaint. 

The next step forward in reducing 
waste of plant came from persons out- 
side the official pale. The idleness of 
the school buildings in summer and the 
lack of play-places for children at the 
Same season grated on the nerves of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, a body very sensitive to the 
needs of the masses. They connected 
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going home when the noon bell concluded 
the exercises. 

The city, tiring of the disgrace of hav- 
ing a charitable organization do its proper 
work, finally assumed control of these 
institutions. This was done under the 
late Mayor Strong’s administration, and 
very soon after, when the system gained 
for its scholastic head Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, who is not afraid of being called 
a “ faddist’’ when he believes that he is in 
the right, radical expansion became the 
rule. The number of schools was greatly 
increased, and as an offshoot a score of 
school-houses were thrown open as play- 
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the two conditions as cause and effect, 
and one summer borrowed ten school 
buildings in the “Ghetto” and the 
“Bend,” and opened in them “ Vacation 
Schools,” at that time a novelty. In these 
schools children were taught manual arts, 
nature study, constructive work, and kin- 
dergarten subjects, intermingled with danc- 
ing and gymnastics of a rudimentary char- 
acter. ‘The sessions were three hours a 
day for five or six weeks in summer, ac- 
cording to the amount of money contrib- 
uted by the charitably inclined. The 
experiment was successful, not only in 
that it brought six hundred to a thousand 
children to school, but also in the sense 
that the pupils protested strongly against 
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grounds, which differ from the vacation 
schools proper in that they maintain no 
regular classes and rely for their success 
entirely upon general gymnastic and ath- 
letic instruction, the stimulation of chil- 
dren’s games, the provision of some few 
books and a little play apparatus, and the 
following out of the kindergarten curric- 
ulum. This system was quickly copied 
by Brooklyn Borough, then under sepa- 
rate pedagogical control. Each year 
showed increasing registration and greater 
demand, until now there are some sixty 
play-places in operation, with the promise 
of twenty-five or thirty more before the 
hot season is over. The appropriations 
allowed for these purposes have been 
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increased each year, and even ‘Tammany 
Hall, in the face of a several point boost 
in the tax rate just before election, did 
not dare to hinder the growth of this 
branch of public utility. 

From outsiders, too, came the second 
lesson in making school buildings a more 
profitable investment, and this time it was 
the women who had clearer vision than 
the men of officialdom. The ~ Public 
Education Association, of which Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer is President, 
needed meeting-places for the excess of 
their boys’ and girls’ clubs—social-liter- 
ary organizations of juniors. The Asso- 
ciation, to meet this demand, petitioned 
the Board of Education to allow the use 
of one or two school buildings for the 
purpose on certain evenings each week. 
The Board, after some hemming and 
hawing over outside influences, at last 
granted the use of two buildings, rent 
free. The Associaiion operated these 
evening play-centers with complete suc- 
cess. ‘The school-houses, prophecy to 
the contrary notwithstanding, were not 
torn apart and wrecked, and, beyond 
slight accidental breaking of glass in the 
basement where basket-ball was played, 
the damage was negligible. This success 
started the superintendents thinking, and 
it was determined to open official evening 
centers. The city charter apparently 
did not permit this, so Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, then a member and now Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, secured 
a change in the statute which sanctions 
the use of schvol-houses for almost any 
purpose. The next summer the Board of 
Education opened some half a dozen of 
these evening play-centers on the lower 
East Side; for the East Side, it must be 
remembered, stretches up to the Harlem 
River, with half a dozen plague-spots 
along the line. In these centers clubs of 
youths of both sexes were given meeting- 
rooms, and in the basement play-grounds 
regular classes or clubs were instructed 
in gymnastics, and for the thousand 
other young people books, quiet games, 
and other means of amusement were pro- 
vided. Before the authorities knew how 
successful these centers really were, the 
different .schools and rival clubs were 
holding athletic, chess, checker, and 
crokinole tournaments and joint forensic 
meetings. The finale was a monster 
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open-air athletic meet in one of th: 
parks, where some five hundred chil- 
dren from all the vacation schools ran 
races, performed on apparatus, boxed, or 
participated in zsthetic and gymnastic 
drills. The evening play-centers, there- 
fore, were continued throughout the win- 
ter, with a nightly attendance of thousands. 
This meant that this number of young 
people were being weaned from the evil 
influences of saloons, cider-stubes, im- 
moral candy-shops, tobacco-rooms, and 
the indiscriminate associations of crowded 
streets and tenement halls, and were being 
entertained nightly in a clean, healthy 
atmosphere. The system of evening 
recreation and instruction is to be broad- 
ened considerably next winter. In most 
of the centers for girls complete instruction 
in cooking, home-making, housekeeping, 
Sewing, personal hygiene, and care of 
babies for the benefit of litthe mothers 
will probably be given, and some useful 
trade may be taught to the boys. As an 
instance of the value of domestic science 
in tenement districts may be cited the 
experience of the trained nurses in charge 
of the summer courses. ‘These teachers, 
before they could make personal cleanli- 
ness practicable, were forced to teach the 
girls how to bathe their bodies modestly 
in a crowded room. As one of the girls 
put it, “ Bathing is all right, but where I 
live two or three men are always.in the 
room.” 

The general usefulness and the educa- 
tional, civic, and sociological value of the 
play-places are now beyond question, and 
the stigma “fad;”’ which for a time in 
New York was attached to everything 
pedagogical which was not moth-eaten, 
is never used in connection with the 
summer activities. 

A visit to the vacation schools proper, 
where the girls are taught domestic science 
in all branches, millinery, crocheting, 
basketry, drawing, designing, and brush- 
work, and where the boys learn carpentry, 
knife-work, chair-caning, fret-sawing, iron- 
bending, and other useful arts, will con- 
vince the most perverse doubter that 
money so spent is money unusually well 
spent. He will find the younger children, 
happy as larks and busy as bees, making 
articles of paper, constructing toys, or per- 
forming the Froebelian ritual plays. In 
the less formal playgrounds, a glance at 
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the sand-piles where the children are 
swarming like ants will make it unnecessary 
for him to study the hundred other fea- 
tures to be satisfied. A final and conclu- 
sive proof will come to this individual 
when he steps from the cool, clean, well- 
ventilated school-house into the hot, paved 
streets of ill-smelling neighborhoods, 
which but for the school oases would be 
the only playing-place of the thousands 
of his little “ fellow-citizens.” The cost 
of this substitute, exclusive of wear and 
tear on property, is something less than 
ten cents per day per child. 

The next experiment, school baths, 
came from the inside, and was looked 
upon as very radical. Miles M. O’Brien, 
formerly President ot the Board, deter- 
mined in 1901 to put shower-baths into 
the schools for the use of pupils during 
school hours, and for the general public 
at other times. Considerable scholastic 
opposition was aroused, and, as a com- 
promise, but one bath, that in'‘School No. 1, 
near Chatham Square, was ordered. On 
a hot July day, when it was noon by the 
asphalt if not by the missing town-pump, 
the showers devised by Superintendent 
of School Buildings C. B. J. Snyder were 
formally opened. There were no speeches, 
however. President O’Brien helped the 
youngsters, who previously had fought to 
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get in, to undress, and then turned the 
water on twenty-five as dirty urchins as 
one ever saw. In ten minutes grimy 
bodies were snow white, not pink, for the 
underfed children of New York City are 
normally pale. When the records showed 
three and four hundred baths a day, 
this experiment was called a _ necessity. 
The baths have been ordered opened 
on Sunday mornings this year, and within 
a few weeks nine more schools in bath- 
less neighborhoods will be equipped with 
ample baths for both sexes. 

Having helped itself somewhat in get- 
ting fuller use out of its plant, the Board 
of Education started in to help other 
departments. The Commissioners sought 
permission from other Boards and installed 
teachers and kindergartners in the parks, 
on the recreation piers, and in the open- 
air gymnasia. Swimming teachers .were 
provided at the free floating baths. Then 
the Board borrowed vacant lots, tops of 
buildings, and settlement yards, and 
manned or rather womanned them with a 
corps of instructors. Sketching classes 
and athletic teams were taken to distant 
parks, and as a finale one year ten thou- 
sand pupils were loaded on steamboats and 
excursion barges and given a day’s outing 
at some water-side park. 

All of these things accomplished were 
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still was not satisfied. ‘‘ Open more schools 
more of the time for more /purposes for 
more people. Keep them open after 
school hours, on Saturdays, on Sundays, in 
summer, for play-places,for concerts, for 
meetings of citizens. You tell us how to 
do this, up at the Board of Education. 
We'll give the money, down at City Hall.” 
These are not the Mayor’s own words, but 
they are a good summary of his intentions. 

As soon as financial support thus was 
guaranteed by the Mayor, the Board of 
Education, under the lead of Mr. Burling- 
ham, with whom play-schools are a hobby, 
adopted within a fortnight a number of 
plans which had been under consideration 
by the several committees for many weeks. 
First of these was the resolution to open 
twenty or thirty additional summer play- 
grounds to add their attendance to the 
present enrollment of seventy thousand, 
and to care for the overflow in Brooklyn. 
The next proposition offered by the Com- 
mittee on Special Schools and Care of 
Buildings, of which Felix M. Warburg 
and ex-State Senator Charles L. Guy 
are chairmen respectively, startled the 
Board to some extent. These commit- 
tees actually proposed to let the Pub- 
lic Education Association give a series 
of select free concerts on six successive 
Sunday evenings in the West ‘Twenty- 
eighth Street Public School. Some of 
the members feared a dangerous precedent 
which would open the schools to the 
use of all sorts of organizations. The 
supporters of the plan answered that 
that would be most desirable. Finally 
the Board swallowed outside management, 
Sunday opening, and all, and sanctioned 
the plan, with the single reservation that 
the Department of Education should have 
supervisory control. 

With the Sunday question settled, Gen- 
eral George W. Wingate found it an easy 
matter to put through a resolution for the 
Lecture Committee, instructing Super- 
visor Henry M. Leipziger to establish on 
Sunday nights in crowded districts courses 
of lectures on historical, ethical, and #s- 
thetic topics. At the same time it was 
determined to give lectures on sanitation 
and government in the Yiddish and Ital- 
ian tongues, for the benefit of the first gen- 
eration of naturalized Americans, to whom 
English is not easily intelligible. 
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All of these innovations, which will 
result in the opening of hundreds of school- 
houses for many extra hours each year, 
cost money. If the Board’s perfected 
plans are carried out, the cost probably 
will be in the neighborhood of $250,000 
perannum. This sum, however, will pro- 
vide, in addition to the activities already 
specified, for the opening regularly of 
one school-house in each of the forty-six 
districts, as meeting-places for parents’ 
leagues, mothers’ clubs, literary societies, 
and other serious gatherings. In this way 
the schools will become, it is believed, the 
social centers of many of ‘the neighbor- 
hoods—a condition which, besides confer- 
ring direct benefit on those who use the 
facilities, will be of service indirectly to 
the school system, in stimulating a stronger 
interest in school affairs on the part of the 
parents of pupils. After all, however, to 
return to the text, the important achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that the city of 
New York has succeeded in utilizing for 
nearly twice as much time school prop- 
erty worth probably twenty-five million 
dollars. This has been done at a cost 
of about one per cent. per year on this 
valuation. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered 
that all that is necessary to make any 
other city’s name figure as the possessor 
of this fine sense of husbandry is action 
by the city officers. With minor modifi- 
cations to suit particular cases, these ideas 
are easily adaptable for the saving of pub- 
lic money, both in populous communities 
and in hamlets. Let the selectmen of a 
village ask themselves if their two-thou- 
sand-dollar school-house is giving all the 
return possible. Other questions will 
follow quickly: “‘ Are the children allowed 
to use the school-yard after hours?” 
“ Are the literary societies encouraged to 
meet there?” “Is the local temperance 
society given any opportunity to combat 
the saloon and corner lounging-place 
through the medium of the school-house 
as a center of social activity?” In the 
country there may be no need to offer 
substitutes for “stuss” room and cider 
*“stube ” as in New York, but every place 
has features which are not as good as 
the best. There is no reason why the 
school-house should be idle and force the 
churches and the police to do all the night 
work. 
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Modern Methods in the Cattle Industry 


By Charles Moreau Harge 


ANCH life was once an adventure; 
now it is a business. ‘The glam- 
our that surrounded the long trips 

over the trail from the open range to the 
shipping station, four hundred miles away, 
isnomore. ‘The typical cowboy who rode 
up the street of the cattle town, shooting 
revolvers and yelling that he was a “ bad 
man,” has passed into history. Even the 
“round-up” has lost some of. its fiercer 
characteristics, and the owner of great 
herds, instead of wearing a broad-brimmed 
hat, trousers stuffed into the tops of high 
boots, with other accouterments indicating 
that he is “ tough,” is more likely to Sport 
a well-tied four-in-hand, patent-leather 
shoes, and adorn his fancy vest front 
with a watch-charm indicating that he 
has taken thirty-two degrees in the most 
exclusive secret society on earth. The 
business of cattle production has extended 
until it is not a venture nor a speculation, 
but an enterprise with far-reaching influ- 
ences and with demands on the East as 
well as on the West. 

The cattle ranch of to-day differs most 
from that of old in that it has metes and 


bounds. Barbed-wire fences have made 
it possible for cattle syndicates to know 
where their herds graze. Not all of them 
are on fenced land, and—what is more 
notable—not all of the fenced land is 
owned by the men who use it." In the 
Southwest—that vast open plain including 
western Texas, western Oklahoma, east- 
ern New Mexico, and parts of Arizona 
and Kansas—the cattleman who owns 
one-fourth of the land he has fenced thinks 
he is doing fairly well. In whole counties 
not more than twenty-five per cent. is 
either owned or leased by the users. The 
remainder? Some of it is Government 
land, free range; some is owned by East- 
ern investors who took it under mortgage 
in the boom times; some belongs to the 
coun‘y because taxes have not been paid. 

The character of the stock has changed 
as well as that of the land tenure and the 
methods of doing business. For twenty 
years there has been going on in the 
range country a process of improvement, 
an upbuilding of the herds through 


the importation of better stock and the 


“selection of the fittest” in the develop 
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Modern Methods in the Cattle Industry 


ment of the herds. The “ long-horn” 
and the “dogie”’ are no more. The slen- 
der, narrow-faced, nervous animal that 
could run like a deer, was subject to 
panic when it saw a man not on horse- 
back, and had horns reaching far out on 
either side, is not seen. In its place has 
come the broad-backed, thick-loined, wide- 
shouldered, dehorned, white-faced steer 
that gives the largest possible amount of 
beef for the least possible amount of food, 
tops the market, and is as easy to manage 
as a pet heifer of the farmyard. A revo- 
lution has been worked in the cattle 
business during the past dozen years 
through the efforts of the ranch-owners 
to build up and improve their herds. It 
has lost some of its picturesque features, 
perhaps, and is less fitted for the purposes 
of the romancer, but it is on a higher plane 
and stands as one of the great business 
enterprises of the West, its influence ex- 
tending further than most people realize. 

The early ranchers thought that they 
had a perpetual possession. The char- 
acter of the grazing lands appeared to 
the men of those days as totally unfit for 
agriculture. It was for the most part 
upland, some of it with rich blue stem, 
but the larger portion covered with the 


short, close-curled buffalo-grass that win- 


ter does not wither. Then there was the 
desert, the open plain back from the 
streams and railroads—everybody’s land, 
free range where herds might roam the 
twelvemonth through. Once a year there 
was a great gathering of cattle, the “ round- 
up,” when, by means of the brands burned 
into the hides of the animals, the various 
ownership of the herds was determined. 
Out of this sort of management, and the 
impression that there would never be a 
demand for the cattle lands for farming, 
grew up a race of cattle barons, men who 
counted their cattle by the tens of thou- 
sands and dictated the business in the 
Southwest. Allied with them were the 
ranchers of the Northwest, where the sum- 
mer feeding-grounds offered a grazing- 
place for the wandering herds, and the 
only competition was from the owners of 
vast flocks of sheep. The cattle business 
was thus on a basis of independence, and 
the open range offered to the owners of 
the herds an apparently unending income, 
furnished by the Government, and one 
which could not be lessened. 
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The transition period dawned fifteen 
years ago, when the boom in Western 
realty caused attention to be directed to 
the opportunities for making farms out of 
the open lands of the western Mississippi 
valley. The boom was a failure as a 
business proposition, but it did this: it 
opened the eyes of hundreds of thousands 
of Eastern and Middle States farmers to 
the possibilities of the West. It showed 
what might be done if agriculture could 
conquer the lands that had been included 
in the semi-arid region. ‘This agriculture 
proceeded to do. By means of crops that 
depend less on the supply of moisture 
than do wheat and corn, and by improved 
methods of soil culture, the farming of the 
prairies has been developed until on the 
lands where once grew only grass and 
sunflowers are now procuced four crops 
of alfalfa annually, while alongside wave 
the rich fields of millet and kaffir corn, 
alike regardless of the amount of rainfall. 

Every success in the West is heralded 
among the home-seekers of the East, and 
immediately thousands proceed to start 
for the new lands. So ‘it was that the 
settlers took up their journey toward the 
open plain and asked the Government for 
homestead title to the portions that seemed 
most available for crop-raising. Along 
the edges of the range region the hordes 
of settlers camped, every day pushing a 
little further toward the interior. The 
opening of the Indian lands of Oklahoma 
took from the cattlemen a vast area to 
turn it over to farming. The building of 
irrigation ditches in the Southwest made 
of other areas valuable fields instead of 
open plain. Orchards and gardens suc- 
ceeded the pastures. There was but one 
result possible: the cattkemen must own 
or control their grazing land. They built 
barbed-wire fences and leased great reaches 
of prairies. Some syndicates bought out- 
right the lands needed, and established 
estates that had been unknown in the 
cattle country. In short, the transforma- 
tion from range to ranch was complete, 
and a new system of cattle production 
had come to succeed the old. Comfortable 
ranch-houses took the place of shacks, 
and thoroughbred animals gave better 
returns at the sale-yard. 

It is estimated that twenty acres is 
necessary to pasture a steer through the 
season on the upland pastures. Thus, to 


care for a herd of 1,000 animals there 
must be 20,000 acres. Ranches ten times 
as large are not uncommon in the South- 
west. The management is so systema- 
tized that a few men, comparatively, are 
able to care for the thousands of head of 
stock. For instance, on the largest ranch 
in that section, covering 5,000 square 
miles, only 125 men were needed. There 
were 125,000 cattle, besides 1,600 horses. 
The ranch was divided into seven divis- 
ions, and each had its ranch house and 
wells. ‘The draws were used for reser- 
voirs, and the streams were held back in 
great ponds. ‘Ihe cattle lost on this ranch, 
through several years, averaged only two 
to five per cent. annually, due largely to 
occasional severe storms rather than to 
‘disease. This ranch has lately been divid- 
ed into smaller holdings, but it is a fair 
example of how the business is conducted. 

When the ranches are located, the 
houses are usually by the side of a stream 


or in a grove of trees. Some of these 
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dwellings are of the most comfortable 
character and have within their spacious 
walls all the conveniences of modern life, 
including bath-rooms, lighti: g, and fur- 
nishings. Great cottonwoods lift their 
trembling branches in the never-ceasing 
breeze, and the hot winds of summer are 
tempered by the shade. On the outskirts 
of the home place are the stables and the 
dwell ngs of the herders. ‘The herders 
are occasionally Mexicans, and as such 
make a not over-agreeable combination. 
More often they are Americans of good 
address and sometimes of exceptional 
education. They take pride in their busi- 
ness and give to it the best of their ability. 

Taking the fat stock to market—the 
steers are sold and the heifers are kept on 
the ranch, if it is properly conducted—is 
not the task that it was of old. Railroads 
extend into the very heart of the cattle 
country, and others are yet more closely 
dividing the territory. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for ten trains of stock to go to 
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market from a single ranch. So perfect 
are the arrangements for feeding and 
watering en route and for care in the 
yards at Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, that the prime beef stock 
intended for the export trade, as well as 
that which enters into the every-day 
traffic of the packing-houses, reaches the 
slaughter-houses in the best possible con- 
dition. 

In addition to the development of the 
more popular strains on the Western 
ranches—Herefords, Angus, Shorthorns, 
Galloways, Durhams—on the Good Night 
ranch of Texas an experiment is now 
being conducted in crossing the buf- 
falo with the sturdier varieties of cattle, 
securing what is termed the “ cattalo,” 
combining something of the shaggy coat 
and sturdy shoulders of the native of the 
plains and the beef qualities of its succes- 
sor. The result has not yet reached pro- 
portions sufficient to determine the prac- 
ticability of marketing this new breed 


successfully, but the animals are increas 
ing and present an interesting sight on 
the prairies of the ranch. 

The ups and downs of the Southwest 
cattle business have been many. In 1878 
and 1879, cattle were worth $8 a head on 
the range ; in 1882, with the extension of 
railway transportation, they went to 
$12.50; then they jumped to $22.50. 
There were ten millions of them, called 
“dogies ”’ in east Texas, “sea lions” on 
the Gulf, and “long-horns” in the Pan- 
handle. Fortunes were made in thosedays, 
and cattle companies came into being by the 
hundred. So rapidly was the cattle busi- 
ness developed that when the early nine- 
ties came, with the depression in the 
demand for beef, the Southwest was over- 
stocked and the prices went to pieces. 
The Northwest cattle ranches fared better, 
for they had always been conducted on a 
more businesslike and less speculative 
basis. 

The next change came about 
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when the country suddenly demanded 


large shipments of cattle for beef. The 
cattlemen were masters of the market. 
Up and up the prices went. Every one 


who handled the steers from the time the 
train left the lonely siding in the midst of 
the prairie until the juicy porterhouse had 
been served at dinnermade money. Cat- 
tle paper (the mortgages given by feeders 
when they take stock to fatten through the 
winter) was gilt edged. So popular was 
it with investors in the East that some 
dealers issued several sets on the same 
bunch of cattle—and then skipped to 
Mexico. 

Faster than the ranches could increase 
their herds, in the face of constantly di- 
minishing pasture land because of the influx 
of settlers, did the demand grow. The 
export trade increased along with added 
facilities for shipping meats abroad. The 
supply was kept down by the conditions 
attending the settlement of both South- 
west and Northwest, while the demand 


gained an added impetus with each 
month. 

An authority on this subject says: 
‘* Notwithstanding the great increase 
in the meat-consuming capacity of 
the country by reason of the in- 
creased prosperity in 1900 as com- 
pared with 1892, the more general 
employment of the people, and an 
actual increase in the population of 
11,000,000, or 16 per cent., there 
was in that period a decrease in 
meat-producing animals of 27,000,- 
000 head, or approximately 20 per 
cent.” ‘The average price of cattle 
increased from $14.06 in 1895 to 
$24.90 in 1900. Since that time 
the conditions have been even more 
in favor of higher prices, owing 
partly to the steadily increasing de- 
mand for beef and the situation 
regarding feed and pasture. The 
fact that something like 200,000 
people moved into Oklahoma and 
northern Texas last year, the immi- 
gration of 160,000 to the Northwest 
this spring, and the steady Western 
tide of settlement from the Middle 
States to the territory of Kansas 
and Nebraska, have been a menace 
to the cattlemen. They have less- 
ened the grazing land by using it 
for farms and raised the cost of 
pasturage by limiting the supply. The 
ultimate result is to make the meat cost 
more. 

Of recent years there has come into the 
cattle business a new element that was 
once taken into account but little. This 
is the feeding industry. Upon the corn 
crop of the West depends much of the 
rancher’s profit, something little consid- 
ered by the average citizen. ‘Timely rains 
in July mean riches to the stockman as 
well as to the farmer. 

The one output of the cattle ranch is 
beef. The by-products, such as the hides 
or the creamery returns for milk, do not 
interest the rancher. He is raising beef 
cattle, not mileh cows, and just so far as 
his cattle go to the market ready for the 
butcher, just to that extent is he success- 
ful. He sells to the commission men of 
the Western cities all the stock he can 
spare in the fall. While the animals are 
off the grass and once would have been 
considered fit for beef, they must now go 
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into another process. The farmer of 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, or lowa, who 
has a large corn crop, does not wish to 
sell it for twenty-five cents a bushel. He 
wants to put it into beef and make it net 
him forty to fifty cents—good return for 
a few months’ labor in feeding. ‘The com- 
mission man lets him have the cattle and 
takes a mortgage on the stock and the 
corn. This paper is sold to Eastern in- 
vestors and banks. The feeder pays, say, 
six per cent., the Eastern investor gets, 
say, four per cent., the commission man 
gets the difference. When the cattle are 
fat they are sold to the packing-houses, 
the notes are paid and the mortgages 
released ; the farmer goes home with a 
check that pays him well for his work 
and for his corn. When there is a corn 
failure the farmer does not feed cattle, for 
he can sell his corn—what he has—for 
enough to pay him better than it would 
in beef. ‘The rancher finds small market 
- for his feeders; the best of them are put 
on the market without corn fattening, the 
others go over for another year. 

That is what happened in 1901. ‘The 
dry weather in the summer over the corn 
States caused a decrease in their corn 
production of, in round numbers, 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels, or 50 per cent.; and 
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the same conditions that shortened the 
corn crop also shortened the grass. Not 
over one-third the normal amount of grass 
was produced on the ranges of the South- 
west, and for some of the ranchers the 
Situation became serious. 

Corn was worth sixty-five to seventy 
cents; hay, when it could be secured, $10 
to $12 aton. Farmers could not fatten 
cattle profitably on that ration. A Western 
agricultural paper gave this example of 
one feeder’s experience: His ability is 
shown by the fact that he reached the 
highest price paid in Kansas City since 
1882. He bought thirty steers in Novem- 
ber for $48.14 each and fed them six 
months. ‘The corn cost thirty cents a day 
and hay ten cents, the total cost of the 
feed being $74, making the steers net 
him, without transportation or labor 
counted, $122.14 each. ‘They sold for 
$121.06 each. The farmer would have 
made more money to have sold his corn 
and hay in the market and let the cattle 
alone. 

David Rankin, of Missouri, who enjoys 
the distinction of feeding more cattle each 
winter than any one East or West, says of 
his experience: “I bought my cattle last 
fall at four cents, and each weighed 
about 1,000 pounds. It takes 75 bushels 
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of corn or its equivalent to fatten a steer. 
I sold my cattle at $6.85, and they aver- 
aged 1,325 pounds. ‘They cost $40; feed 
(75 bushels at 60 cents), $45; shipping 
and selling, $3.50; total, $88.50. Sale of 
1,325 pounds at $6.85, $90.70. Profit 
to feeder, $2.70.” ‘This simply goes to 
show that there is a close struggle with 
dollars and cents before the cattleman 
reaps his profits and takes a trip to 
Europe. 

Other feeders better situated, perhaps, 
for securing “roughness,” as hay and 
straw are called, or who could use wheat- 
fields for pasture during the winter, fed 
cattle and made a fair return. One man 
shipped corn from Iowa and alfalfa from 
Colorado to fatten cattle in central Kan- 
sas, and his account showed a small profit. 
In general, it was not a feeding year, and 
the ranchmen either sacrificed their sur- 
plus stock or sent them to the further 
ranges of the Northwest or the buffalo- 
grass of the Southwest to wait better con- 
ditions. If the packers controlled the 
market to an extent that enabled them to 
dictate prices, it was made possible by 
these conditions, but those familiar with 
the situation know that there was good 
reason for high beef outside this alleged 
combination. 
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Another very present problem before 
the cattleman of the West to-day is the 
use of the Government range. Impelled 
by the demands of settlers and small 
ranchers, as well as by the importunities 
of the sheepmen, who also covet the green 
acres, the Government has ordered that 
all fences be removed from the public 
domain. When cattlemen are dilatory in 
the matter, the marshals proceed to use 
clippers on the barbed strands. ‘To the 
settler it seems that this order is just, but 
the cattleman objects on these grounds: 
He says that if all the cattle are to run 
loose on the plain, as in the old days, the 
use of thoroughbred stock will be impos- 
sible, and herds will deteriorate; that the 
land is by no means fit for farming, take 
one year with another, and it would be a 
blessing to keep the settler out. The 
ranchers want Congress to appoint a 
commission to determine what lands shall 
thus be used and not opened to home- 
stead. 

In the meantime, the ranchman, nis 
herders, his nephews, and his friends are 
filing homestead claims on every 160 
acres possible that lie along the streams, 
in preparation for the future. 

On the range the cattlemen are hoping 
for drought—a condition rare in this 
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country. As one expressed it: “ If we can 
get a dry year, these settlers will go back 
East where they can depend on things; 
if it rains, they will raise a little, and hang 
on for nobody knows how long. They'll 
go in the end, of course, so let ’em go 
now.” But the settlers say they will not 
go “in the end,” and they certainly are 
building as though they mean it. 

The cattle business of the future will 
continue, as now, to be managed on 
strictly business principles. It will, how- 
ever, be eventually on a more stable basis, 
as the questions of the use of the range 
and the competition of settlement will be 
ended. ‘That the range will be restricted 
is certain; that there will be a readjust- 
ment of the business on some of its lines 
is probable. ‘The present high prices for 
beef will doubtless induce a rapid growth 
of the industry; thousands will go into 
stock-raising, and hope for large returns, 
Unlike sheep, the herds of cattle cannot 
be rapidly increased. It takes several 
years to make material changes in the 
numbers, and, with the steadily growing 
population of this Nation, and the increased 


demand for meats, there is little likeli- 
hood of any immediate overplus of the 
ranch’s product. 

Most of us can remember when the 
town dealer went from farm to farm, pick- 
ing up a single animal here and another 
there until he secured a load, then ship- 
ping it to the city. The West has not 
yet known that period, but some day it 
will. The tendency toward diversified 
agriculture and the mingling of stock- 
raising with grain production is marked, 
and in the end it will prevail generally. 
Under that system there will be more cattle 
and better cattle than to-day. 

The day of the great cattle syndicate 
and the immense ranches will pass away, 
and with them many of the picturesque 
features that have furnished so many 
pages to the romancer. ‘The cattle trail 
has already become history, and every 
year is making of ranch life a soberer 
and more businesslike proceeding. Its 
readjustment to present-day conditions 
furnishes an interesting study, and its 
future development as one of the Nation’s 
greatest industries will be worth watching. 


The Vision of Irrigation 
By Minna C, Smith 


On brown and purple peaks against blue sky the snow, 
Fierce yellow sunlight on wide sage-gray lands. 

Clear, cold, and foaming white, swift Nile-green rivers flow 
That soon shall give this desert to men’s hands. 
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Two Modern French Composers 


Camille Saint-Saénms and César Franck 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


that of the two great types of tempera- 

ment, the active and the contempla- 
tive, the first tends to express itself in 
strongly rhythmic figures, the second in 
phrases of vaguer outline, full of senti- 
ment not easily to be confined in molds, 
The man of action is incisive, vigorous, 
compact in utterance; the mystic is by 
contrast indefinite and discursive. It has 
been well established, indeed, that prime- 
val music was the product of two modes 
of instinctive emotional expression, the 
gesticulatory and the vocal, dance and 
song; and throughout its growth these two 
strands, however closely they may inter- 
twine, can still be traced. Thus it happens 
that even to-day we find the complex work 
of modern musicians getting a special im- 
press of personality and style according 
as the rhythmic or the melodic-harmonic 
faculty predominates in the individual. 
One man’s music will be notable for its 
strong pulse, its variety and vivacity of 
rhythm; another’s will appeal to the 
more dreamy and sentimental part of our 
natures, will speak to our hearts so mov- 
ingly that we shall recognize its descent 
from the song rather than from the dance. 
And in all such cases the first man will 
be of the active temperament, a man of 
the world, of many interests and great 
nervous force; the second will be contem- 
plative, inclined to the monastic life, and 
of great heart rather than keen intelli- 
gence. 

Such an antithesis of artistic product 
and of personal character exists in a 
peculiar degree between Camille Saint- 
Saéns and César Franck, the two greatest 
composers France has produced since 
Bizet. Each of these men is great by 
virtue of qualities somewhat wanting in 
the other. The one is clever, worldly, 
learned—and a little superficial; the 
other, profound, religious, of singularly 
pure and exalted spirit, is yet emotional 
to the verge of abnormality. And so 
with their music: that of Saint-Saéns is 
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energetic, lucid, consummately wrought, 
while Franck’s, more moving and more 
subtle, is so surcharged with feeling as to 
become vague and inarticulaté. A review 
of their lives and a brief analysis of their 
work will bring out more clearly this 
divergence of nature, which, in spite of 
the many traits they have in common, 
has constrained them to very different 
Careers and exacted of them very dissim- 
ilar artistic services. 


I.—SAINT-SAENS 

At a concert given in Paris in 1846 
appeared a new prodigy, a boy pianist, 
“le petit Saint-Saéns,” as the “ Gazette 
Musicale ” announced him, who, only ten 
and a half years old, played Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, and Mozart, “ without notes, 
with no effort, giving his phrases with 
clearness, elegance, and even expression 
in the midst of the powerful effects of a nu- 
merous orchestra using all its resources.” 
This, the first public appearance of Saint- 
Saéns, was by no means his first musical 
exploit. We read that he began the study 
of the piano with his great-aunt at the age 
of three, when already his sense of tone 
was so keen that he would press down with 
his left hand the slender fingers of the 


right until they became strong enough to 


satisfy his exacting requirements ; that at 


“five he composed little waltzes; that at 


ten he played fugues by Bach, a concerto 
of Hummel, and Beethoven’s C-minor 
Concerto ; and that he could tell the notes 
of all the clock-chimes in the house, and 
once remarked that a person in the next 
room was “ walking in trochees.” By the 
time he was seventeen he had earned wide 
reputation as a pianist, had taken prizes 
for organ-playing at the Conservatory, and 
had written an ode for chorus, solo, and 
orchestra, and a symphony. ‘Thus early 
did he lay the foundations of that skill 
which in the early seventies, when at 
Wagner’s house he played on the piano 
the “Siegfried” score, won from Von 


Biilow the remark that, with the exception 
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of Wagner and Liszt, he was the greatest 
musician living. 

The surprising energy and versatility 
shown at the opening of Saint-Saéns’s 
career have proved, in the course of time, 
to be the salient traits of his typically Gal- 
lic nature. He is, toa remarkable degree, 
the complete Frenchman. He has all the 
intellectual vivacity, all the nervous force, 
the quick wit and worldly polish, even the 
physical swarthiness and the dry keenness 
of visage, that we associate with his coun- 
trymen. M. Georges Serviéres, in his 
“La Musique Francaise Moderne,” gives 
the following excellent description : 
“Saint-Saéns is of short stature. His 
head is extremely original, the features 
characteristic; a great brow, wide and 
open, where, between the eyebrows, the 
energy and the tenacity of the man reveal 
themselves; hair habitually cut short, and 
brownish beard turning gray; a nose like 
an eagle’s beak, underlined by two deeply 
marked wrinkles starting from the nostrils, 
eyes a little prominent, very mobile, very 
expressive. The familiars of his Mon- 
days, those who knew the artist before 
injured health and family sorrows had 
darkened his character, remember that 
there was about him then a keen anima- 
tion, a diabolic mischievousness, a railing 
irony, and an agility in leaping in talk 
from one subject to another with a spright- 


liness of fancy that equaled the mobility 


of his features, which were animated at 
one and the same moment by the most 
contrary expressions; and I could cite as 
instances of his gay humor many funny 
anecdotes that he loved to tell, adjust- 
ing on his nose the while, with both 
hands, in a way peculiar to him, his eye- 
glasses, behind which his eyes sparkled 
with malice.” 

Some examples of this railing irony 
of Saint-Saéns are preserved. There 
is, for instance, a story of an ambitious 
woman at one of his “ Mondays,” who 
fairly browbeat him into accompanying 
her two daughters in a duet. After endur- 
ing as long as he could the torture of 
their timeless and tuneless performance, 
he turned to the mother with, “ Which of 
your daughters, madam, do you wish me 
to accompany?” A man of his wit nat- 
urally found himself at home in Paris 
society, and counted among his friends 
for years such people as the Princess Paul- 
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ine Metternich, Mme. Viardot-Garcia, and 
Meissonier, Tourgenieff, and Dumas. A 
story told in the “ Figaro,” of how at Ma. 
dame Garcia’s, where he often played both 
the organ and the piano, he would pass 
from improvising “masterly pages” in the 
contrapuntal style to waltzes for the young 
people to dance by, illustrates in little 
that peculiar combination of distinction 
and gayety, characteristic of Paris, which 
is the native air of Saint-Saéns. 

But this adept metropolitan is also an 
inveterate nomad. Not content with 
traveling all over Europe in his virtuoso 
tours, he has long had the habit of winter- 
ing in outlandish places like the Canary 
Islands. Often he leaves home without 
announcing to any one his departure, or 
even giving friends his address ; sometimes 
without knowing himself where he will go. 
The spectacle of distant lands and alien 
races has for him an inexhaustible fasci- 
nation. In writing of h’s experiences in 
England, where he went in 1893 to receive 
the doctor’s degree from Cambridge, he 
dwells with gusto on the procession of 
dignitaries, at the head of which, he says, 
“marched the King of Bahonagar, in a 
gold turban sparkling with fabulous gems, 
a necklace of diamonds at his throat.” 
“Dare I avow,” he adds, “that, as an 
enemy of the banalities and the dull tones 
of our modern garments, I was enchanted 
with the adventure?” And in his charm- 
ing little essay, “‘ Une Traversée de Bre- 
tagne,”’ the same enthusiasm throws 
about his oboe-playing ship-captain the 
glamour of romance. On his first trip to 
the Canaries, made incognito, he is said 
to have offered himself as a substitute to 
sing a tenor part in “ Le Trouvére,” and 
to have come near appearing in this in- 
congruous role. When his grand opera, 
“ Ascanio,” was produced at Paris, he 
scandalized his friends and the public by 
being absent from the first performance. 
Diligent inquiry, and even the efforts of 
the diplomatic agents of the Government, 
failed to discover his whereabouts, and it 
was actually rumored that he had died in 
Ceylon, on his way to Japan. But all the 
while he was happily basking in the sun 
at Palma, scribbling verses. Finally, his 
fondness for astronomy is well known, 
and he is said to have a private observa- 
tory in some “ ultimate island.” There is 
much about this picturesque Frenchman 
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A BIT OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF SAINT-SAENS’S “ ASCANIO” 


that reminds one of the heroes of Jules 
Verne’s romances, 

When he is at home, Saint-Saéns car- 
ries on a many-sided activity of which 
composition is hardly more than _ half. 
For one thing, he is indefatigable in his 
efforts to improve public taste. In 1864 
he gave in a series of concerts all the 
concertos of Mozart; in 1878, such is the 
catholicity of his taste, he organized 
concerts to produce Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poems. He has done much for musical 
bibliography by his careful editions of 
Gluck, Rameau, and others. In 1871 he 
took active measures to better the oppor- 
tunities of young native composers. At 
that time, as he puts it, “the name of a 
composer at once French and living, upona 
programme, had the property to put every- 
body to flight.” The great improvement 
that has taken place since then is due 
largely to him and his brother-workers of 
the National Society of Music. 

His two volumes of critical essays, 
“Harmonie et Mélodie” and “ Portraits 
et Souvenirs,” are marked by soundness 
of principle, broad eclecticism of taste, 
and a pungent, epigrammatic stvle. In 
general temper he is classical without 


being pedantic; that is to say, he has no 
superstitious awe for rules, but a profound 
reverence for law. ‘The licenses of mod- 
ern technique and the mental vagueness 
of which they are the reflection find in 
him a formidable foe. ‘The thrust he 
gives, in the preface of “Portraits et 
Souvenirs,” to those amateurs who are 
“annoyed or disdainful if the instruments 
of the orchestra do not run in all direc- 
tions, like poisoned rats,” is typical of his 
attitude and method. He is a master of 
innuendo and delicate sarcasm, which he 
always employs, however, to protect art 
against affectation and ignorance. In 
dealing with the theory that music de- 
pends for its effect on physical pleasure, 
he speaks derisively of the solo voice 
which one can “savor at one’s leisure, like 
a sherbet.” He says of those orchestral 
conductors and choirmasters who always 
complain of difficulties that they “love 
above all their little habits and the calm 
of their existence.” Among these spark- 
ling sentences one comes frequently also 
upon pieces of wisdom, sometimes ex- 
pressed with rare dignity, as when he 
writes, “There is in music something 
which traverses the ear as a door, the 
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reason as a vestibule, and which goes yet 
further.” A writer so highly gifted with 
both raillery and eloquence might do 
mischief were he narrow or intolerant. 
That Saint-Saéns is neither can be seen 
from a mere enumeration of some of his 
subjects, chosen almost at random: there 
are essays on The Oratorios of Bach and 
Handel, Jacques Offenbach, Liszt, Poetry 
and Music, The Nibelungen Ring and the 
Performances at Bayreuth, Don Giovanni, 
A Defense of Opéra-Comique, The Multi- 
ple Resonance of Clocks, and The Wag- 
nerian I]lusion. 

These titles indicate a wide enough 
range of interest, but Saint-Saéns is 
furthermore a writer on subjects entirely 
unconnected with music. His devotion 
to philosophy has prompted him to 
publish a volume called “ Problémes et 
Mysteéres;”’ an antiquarian interest has 
found expression in his “Note sur les 
décors de Théatre dans l’antiquité ro- 
maine ;” and he has printed a volume 
of poems under the title “ Rimes famili- 
eres.” Finally, a comedy in one act called 
“La Crampe des écrivains” (a disease 
from which he appears never to have suf- 
fered) has been successfully produced at 
Paris. 

As a composer, Saint-Saéns impresses 
the student first of all by his excessive, 
his almost inordinate, cleverness. It is 
not seemly for a human being to be so 
clever; there is something necromantic 
about it. Look at the opening of the 
G-minor Piano Concerto and see a modern 
Frenchman writing like the great Bach. 
See, in the “ Danse Macabre,” Berlioz and 
Strauss amalgamated. Listen to the rich 
effects of tone in the Cello Sonata in C 
minor. Study the thematic transforma- 
tions and the contrapuntal style of the 
Symphony in the same key. Admire the 
lightness, the .cobweb iridescence, of the 
* Rouet d’Omphale.” The author of 
these works is obviously a man of great 
intellectual skill and versatility. 

Looking more closely, one observes a 
duality of style, for the moment puzzling, 
which properly understood only empha- 
sizes the peculiarity of his artistic im- 
pulse. His compositions are of two well- 


marked varieties which at first seem to 
have little in common. To begin with, 
all those cast in the conventional sym- 
phonic mold—the three symphonies, the 
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eight concertos, three for violin and five 
for piano, and most of the chamber-music 
—are severely, at times almost aridly, 
classical in conception and execution. 
They are “ absolute music” of the most 
unequivocal sort. They depend for their 
effect on clear form, well-calculated sym- 
metry, traditional though interesting melod- 
ic and harmonic treatment; their themes 
are of the family of Haydn and Mozart; 
their structure is that perfected by Beetho- 
ven; their orchestration is skillful but 
unobtrusive, a transparent medium rather 
than a rich material garment. Ina word, 
they are very pure examples in music of 
a type of art—the French classic or 
pseudo-classic type—which gains little 
from richness of material or variety of 
suggestion, which depends for its appeal 
on clarity and symmetry of form and on 
clean workmanship in style. But, in 
addition to these conventional works, 
Saint-Saéns has produced a whole museum 
of exotics, in which his aim is to delineate 
passions, peoples, and places. There are 
the four Symphonic Poems, for example, 
the “ Rouet d’Omphale,” “ Phaéton,” the 
“Danse Macabre,” and “La Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,” in which he assumes the rdéle 
of story-teller. In the “ Nuit 4 Lisbonne,” 
the “ Jota Aragonese,” and the “ Rapsodie 
d’Auvergne,” he makes a tour in southern 
Europe; in the “Suite Algérienne” he 
portrays the deserts about Algiers, and in 
his opus 89 he gives us a fantasy of odd 
rhythms and outlandish tonalities sup- 
posed to introduce us to Africa. Nothing 
could seem, at the first blush, more dia- 
metrically opposite to the pseudo-classic 
works than these exotics, which among 
their academic brothers recall the King 
of Bahonagar at Cambridge. Yet both 
kinds, after all, when one looks more 
closely, are products of the widely quest- 
ing intelligence, whose interests are 
dramatic rather than personal. They 
have this in common, that neither is of 
primarily emotional origin, that both are 
expressions of a mind objective and alertly 
observant. ‘The difference between them 
is that in the one case this observation 
takes for object the purely musical world 
of tones, and in the other nature’s world 
of persons, nations, races, and climates. 
But whether he is seeking a piquant 
rhythm or a curious turn of harmony, or 
sketching his impression of Spain or 
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Egypt, Saint-Saéns is always the onlooker, 
the man of the world, never the mystic 
who contemplates in his own heart the 
forces that underlie the universe. 

Strong testimony from the man himself 
to the truth of this view is indirectly 
afforded by his essay on Liszt, an essay 
which is furthermore noteworthy as con- 
taining in half a dozen sentences the 
essential truths of that vexed question of 
programme-music. He is, to begin with, 
as assertive as we should expect of the 
necessity, in all music, of absolute beauty. 
“Is the music itself,” he says, “good or 
bad? All is there. Whether or no it 
has a programme, it will not be, for that, 
better or worse.” Thus far speaks the 
author of the symphonies, the concertos, 
and the chamber-works. The composer 
of the symphonic poems and the geograph- 
ical pieces continues: “ But how much 
greater is the charm when to the purely 
musical pleasure is added that of the 
imagination coursing without hesitation 
over a determined path. . . . All the fac- 
ulties of the soul are put in play at once, 
and toward the same end. I can see well 
what art gains from this, I cannot see 
what it loses.” Here speaks, recogniz- 
ably enough, the Frenchman. In that 
phrase about “the imagination coursing 
without hesitation over a _ determined 
path” stands clearly revealed the dra- 
matic point of view characteristic of 
French art, which is always devoted to 
the spectacle of life rather than to the 
elemental passions which underlie it. 
The satisfactions Saint-Saéns finds in 
music are those of the formal musical 
sense and of “ the imagination coursing a 
determined path ;” of the emotional sat- 
isfaction which music gives so generously 
he has nothing to say. ‘To take another 
instance, how admirably logical and how 
adequate to the composition, which for 
all its picturesque grace leaves one cold, 
is the “ programme” he appends to the 
“ Rouet d’Omphale.” “ The subject of 
this symphonic poem,” he writes, “is 
feminine seduction, the triumph of weak- 
ness over strength. The spinning-wheel 
is but a pretext, chosen solely with a view 
to the rhythm and the general effect of 
the piece. Those interested in the study 
of details will see, at page 19, Hercules 
groaning under the bonds he cannot break, 
and at page 32 Omphale laughing at the 
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vain efforts of the hero.”’ Both programme 
and piece are the creations of a keen 
intelligence which records its observations 
with accuracy and skill, but makes no 
personal revelation, cares not to contem- 
plate itself, and is moved by no deep and 
perhaps vague, but nevertheless creative, 
emotion. 

Lack of emotion, then, is the serious 
defect of this master. And in a musician 
it is in truth serious. Emotion is the life- 
blood of the musical organism; without 
it all the members may be shapely, well 
ordered, highly finished, but all will be 
cold and lifeless. So it is with much of 
this clever craftsman’s work. ‘Too often 
there is graceful melody, arresting har- 
mony, ingenious rhythm, but none of the 
passion needed to fuse and transfigure 
them. Impassioned vocal utterance, the 
song element in music, is seldom heard 
from Saint-Saéns. In the classic works 
he manipulates, in the exotic pieces he 
depicts; nowhere does he speak. But to 
Speak, to voice deep feeling directly, 
though with the restraint necessary to 
plastic beauty, is the aim and the justifi- 
cation of music. Complex as the art has 
become in our day, the essence of it is 
still, as it ever must be, emotional expres- 
sion; and though modern composers sing 
broader songs than the first musicians, 
and sing them on instruments rather than 
with the voice, they must equally sing, 
and their song must proceed from their 
hearts if it is to touch the hearts of others. 
Hence Saint-Saéns, when compared with 
aman of passionate earnestness like 
César Franck, or Schumann, or Wagner, 
inevitably seems superficial. Pieces like 
his B-minor Violin Concerto, with its 
elaborate classical machinery, its well- 
planned contrasts and brilliant effects, 
and the vast Symphony in C minor, in 
which the theme undergoes such wonder- 
fully skillful manipulation, seem so little 
the expression of a personal impulse that 
we catch ourselves wondering why he 
wrote them. Elsewhere, to be sure, as in 
the Andante of the "Cello Sonata, his 
very virtuosity achieves such noble effects 
that we forget the hand-made quality of 
the work. But it is seldom indeed that, 
subordinating workmanship entirely, he 
gives us a genuine song of feeling, such 
as the second theme of the Finale in this 
Sonata. The lift and impetus of this 
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beautiful theme emphasize by contrast 
the emotional emptiness of the ingenious 
web that surrounds it. 

While, however, we may with propriety 
recognize the lack of personal ardor in 
Saint-Saéns that reduces the song element 
in his music to a minimum, it would be a 
sad mistake to exaggerate the limitation 
or to forget that from another and per- 
haps an equally valid point of view he is 
a great musician. However he may fall 
short as a melodist, he is a past-master 
of rhythm and harmony, spheres in which 
feeling counts for less, logic for more. 
His harmonic style is eminently lucid. 
To him a chord is part of an organism, 
not a bit of color or a phase of feeling. 
A series of chords has for him all the 
tendency, the direction, and the self-ful- 
fillment of a sentence of words; to omit 
or to change one would be like striking 
out a predicate or an object—the sentence 
would not parse. He uses most those 
chords which point in a definite direction, 
which carry in themselves, so to speak, 
the indication for their fulfillment—the 
dominant and secondary sevenths, and 
suspensions of triads. He avoids the 
vague and the ambiguous. And although 
he is a lover of novel harmonic effects, 
and an ingenious inventor of them, the 
novelty is always a new form, not a new 
formlessness. His modulation, too, is of 
an extreme clarity: he never falls into a 
new key, so to speak, as Dvoiak does ; 
he proceeds thither. 

But even more striking than the clear- 
ness of his harmony is the trenchant per- 
spicuity of his rhythm. The sense of 
rhythm is perhaps the prime criterion of 
intellectuality in a composer. For just as 
determinations of accent and measure, 
such as occur in the dances of the most 
primeval -savages, were undoubtedly the 
earliest means of formulating the cries 
and wails of emotion which underlie all 
musical expression, so throughout mu- 
sical history rhythm has been the chief 
formative or rationalizing agent, and a 
vivid sense of it has always characterized 
the more intellectual musicians. ‘The 
dreamers and the sentimentalists are 
never fastidious of accent; it is the clear, 
active minds that delight in precise meter. 
Quite inevitable toa man of Saint-Saéns’s 
temperament, then, is the instinct for 
strong, various, and subtle rhythms that 
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his compositions reveal at every page. 
One discerns it in his fondness for pizzi- 
cato effects and for the percussion instru- 


‘ments, both of which emphasize the 


accent. And his devotion to the piano, 
which he uses more in combination with 
other instruments than almost any other 
composer, is doubtless due to the fact 
that it compensates for its lack of sus- 
tained tone by a special incisiveness of 
attack. Another significant peculiarity is 
the short groups of repeated notes that 
occur so often in his writings as to be a 
mannerism. ‘They are found, for example, 
in the fourth of his variations on a theme 
of Beethoven, opus 35, in the “ scherz- 
ando ” section of “ Africa,” at the opening 
of the Trio, opus 92, in the accompani- 
ment of the well-known air from ‘“‘ Samson 
et Dalila,” “ Mon cceur s’ouvre & ta voix,” 
and in the third of the Six Etudes, opus 52. 
The effect of this device, which throws a 
strong emphasis on the first of the reiter- 
ated notes, is a peculiar rhythmic salience. 
Again, on the principle that minor irregu- 
larities in a regular plan bring out all 
the more clearly the larger orderliness, 
Saint-Saéns loves to alternate groups of 
four notes with groups of three, or three 
with two, and to displace his accent 
entirely by syncopation, which, when 
properly handled, deepens the ideal stress 
by setting the actual in competition 
with it. 

In all these and countless other ways 
are revealed the accuracy and virtuosity 
of intellect that distinguish this brilliant 
Frenchman. Clearness of form is, on the 
whole, so much rarer in modern music 
than wealth of meaning that the art in 
our day has peculiar need of such workers. 
Their office is to make us remember, in 
our welter of emotion, the perennial de- 
lightfulness of order and control. They 
are the apologists of reason, without which 
feeling, however noble, must become 
futile, inarticulate. In their precise, well- 
constructed works we find a relief from 
the dissipating effects of mere passion. 
We breathe there a serene, if a somewhat 
rarefied, atmosphere. Of this classic 


‘lucidity Saint-Saéns is a great master. 
However dry he may sometimes be, he 
is never turgid; however superficial his 
thought, it is never vague; he offers us 
his artistic sweets never in the form of 
syrup—he refines and crystallizes them. 
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If, then, we of a race emotionally pro- 
founder and mentally more diffuse find 
his music sometimes empty for all its 
skill, we must not for that reason under- 
rate the service he does for music by 
insisting on articulateness in feeling, logic 
in development, and punctilious fesse 
in workmanship. 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTe.—Saint-Saéns’s 
best orchestral works are arranged not only 
for four hands, but for two players at two 
pianos, a combination of which he is extremely 
fond. It is interesting to play in this way the 
four symphonic poems, “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale,” ‘ Phaéton,” the “ Danse Macabre,” 
and “La Jeunesse d’Hercule.” The five 
Piano Concertos are also excellent. 


The sym- 
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phonies are rather dry. Of the chamber-music, 
the ’Cello Sonata, opus 32, and the Violin 
Sonatas, opera 75 and 102, are particularly 
good. The piano music is less original, being 
for the most part pseudo-classic in conception 
and style. Thus the Suite, opus 90, is like a 
suite of Bach’s with the sincerity taken out. 
On the whole the Six Etudes, opus 52, and the 
Album of six pieces, opus 72, are better worth 
study. The former contains two able fugues, 
the latter an odd “ Carillon” in 7-4 time and an 
attractive “ Valse.” There is charm in “ Les 
Cloches au Soir,” opus 85, and also in a well- 
known melody, without opus-number, called 
“Le Cygne.” Saint-Saéns has little power as 
a song-writer; those who wish to realize this 
for themselves may purchase the Schirmer 
Album of fifteen of his songs. To his numer- 
ous operas no reference is made in the present 
essay, the subject of which is his contribution 
to pure music. 


The Secret of the Place 
By Charlotte Porter 


A little path winds saunt’ring to our door, 
All through the clover ; 
Sea touches soothe your cheek and kiss your brow, 


As you come over. 


The Sea and Earth embraced catch.you up, too; 


Here they love each other. 


And all day long 


A little bird’s song 


Here how they love—You|! 


Interprets you the secret of the place: 
“OA! but life is Sweet, sweet 


Life is sweet] 


cl 


The Sea is like a tossing daisy-field, 
Darkling and whit’ning ; 

The daisy-field’s a sun-flecked sea of foam, 
Threat’ning and bright’ning. 

All diff’rences there are beneath the sun, 


How they melt in music! 
Where all day long 
A little bird’s song 


How they here are—One! 


Interprets you the secret of the place: 
OA! but life 1s 


Life ws sweet 
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A RAMBLE IN NORMANDY 


BY HAMILTON 
BY ELIZABETH WENTWORTH ROBERTS 


WITH PICTURES 


T Saint-Malo two figures 
haunt one’s imagina- 
tion: the figure of 
Chateaubriand, whose 
statue stands on an 
island in the little har- 
bor, and that of Mau- 
rice de Guérin, whose 

residence at La Chénaie, not far distant, in 

the stimulating companionship of M. de 

Lamennais, bore fruit in one of the most 

sensitive and poetic records of nature 

in modern literature. ‘They are both of 
romantic temper—the author of “ Atala” 
and the author of the “ Journal;” but 

De Guérin was the finer spirit, the nobier 

mind. He was, indeed, one of those 

exquisite natures in which the highest 
qualities of the French bloom in a rare 
harmony of insight, purity, and artistic 
faculty. Born in the south, under the 
warm skies of Languedoc, he never forgot 
the sight of the blossoming olive-trees, 
and he was often smitten with an almost 
mortal heart-sickness. The low skies of 

Brittany, the somber hues of the woods 

and fields, the gray in the clouds, gave 

him the idea “of an old woman, all 

wrinkled and hoary, changed back by a 

fairy’s wand into a young and most grace- 

ful girl of sixteen.” In midsummer Brit- 
tany wears a different aspect, but the 
glory of a July day is soon quenched on 
that exposed coast, and there is in the air 

“something sad, veiled, and limited. It 
is like a miser who on occasion lavishes 
his money ; there is something niggardly 

even in his magnificence. Long live our 
sky of Languedoc, so liberal in light, so 
blue, so broadly arched!” 

The little town, about whose walls so 
many fierce battles have been waged, 
faces the sea on a bright summer with so 
gracious an air that one easily forgets the 
forebodings of the child of the south 
upon whose sensitive spirit even the 
shadows of the clouds bore heavily. But 
one soon masters the resources of Saint- 
Malo even in the finest weather, and is 
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eager to explore Normandy, which lies 
close at hand to the north. 

And what approach to the old home of 
the Norman is so captivating to the im- 
agination as that by the way of Mont Saint 
Michel? The great rock is best seen as 
one comes down the coast from the north, 
and rejoices in the roll and resonance of 
the Normandy towns—Coutances, Avran.- 
ches—and suddenly, against the west- 
ern sky, sees, in the far distance, that 
great pile rising out of the sea, set in 
mysterious isolation in the golden west. 
But if one is to invade Normandy in the 
most effective fashion and steep himself 
in its atmosphere at the very start, let 
him come up from the south. He will 
pass through a green and fertile bit of 
Brittany, noting the dark shading of its 
foliage and the black blouses of its men, 
before he leaves the train at Pontorson and 
climbs into the Norman char-d-danc which 
is waiting to take him across country to the 
Mount of all delight. If it happens to be 
a holiday, the fields are given over to the 
waving grain, the scarlet poppies, and the 
silence of the summer afternoon, and 
about every little inn groups of peasants 
are gathered, while carts, filled with fami- 
lies in picturesque dress, pass and repass 
along the road. The pilgrim no longer 
pauses at the edge of the sands and blows 
his warning conch; a solid causeway runs 
straight to the old gate, and this summer, 
alas! trolley-cars will bear one to the 
frowning portals. 

If the day is fine and the afternoon 
light is on the world, who can forget the 
glimpses of the rock rising in noble lines 
out of the sea, and the sands shining like 
a mirage about it ; touched with the softest, 
the most evanescent, the most elusive 
colors that sky and light ever wove into 
delicate and tenuous web of beauty and 
mystery, always vanishing and always 
renewed, as real as the sands and as 
changeful and magical as the imagination 
which it beguiles? And all the time the 
walls and climbing streets and frowning 
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A Ramble in Normandy 


battlements and shining spire of the rock 
of Saint Michel draw nearer, and one’s 
fears that the whole scene will suddenly 
vanish subside; for Saint Michel is 
founded on a very solid rock. 

The char-ad-banc stops at the outer gate 
through which no vehicles, save a few 
small carts, can pass, and willing hands 
seize your luggage, and in a moment 
Madame Poulard stands in the 
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would make the fortune of an American 
inn. Will the time never come when 
some American will discover the commer- 
cial value of courtesy and the sense of 
hospitality in attracting guests ? 

But if one is to make the conquest of 
Normandy one cannot give the summer to 
Mont Saint Michel and Madame Poulard; 
and the day comes when the char-d-banc 


doorway of the famous “ Poulard 
Ainé,” “renowned for its ome- 
lettes,” and welcomes you with 
a smile, a grasp of the hand, 
and a few words of the most 
musical French, and makes you 
understand that the inn and the 
old town exist for you. Within 
a great fire is burning and savory 
odors come from the revolving 
spits, and Monsieur is busy 
among shining kettles and bur- 
nished pans, and you climb the 
narrow street to the Maison 
Vert or the Maison Blanc, as 
the case may be, and open your 
windows, and look down on the 
terrace where you are to take 
your morning coffee in the 
shadow of vines, and across the 
shimmering sands, over which 
the sea is now racing, to the 
fields and spires of the further 
shore, and are convinced that 
you will never journey again. 
And this conviction deepens 
when you climb down to dinner 
and nourish yourself with soups 
and stews of a quality not to be 
lightly spoken of in this imper- 
fect world. - 

And after dinner you light 
your cigar in the little Poulard 


\ 
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Café across the narrow street 

and watch with delight a series 

of little dramas enacted with Madame 
in the title réle and arriving tourists and 
the baffled runners of the “ Poulard 
Jeune,” the rival inn, in the subordinate 
parts. Insuch a place, the Spectator, if he 


happened to be abroad, might sit day after 
day and never repeat his experiences or 
his story; so full of variety as well as of 
charm is that wonderful woman whom 
artists and poets of renown have cele- 
brated throughout Europe. A touch of 
Madame Poulard’s grace and cordiality 


A NORMANDY PEASANT TYPE 


goes back to Pontorson and you sit pro- 
testing on the back seat and look over 
your shoulder at the receding rock, and 
register a vow to come on another pilgrim 
age to the old shrine. ‘The train starts 
and again you hear the roll of the towns: 
Avranches, Folligny, Vire, Guilberville. 
Through the long summer afternoon you 
watch the picturesque landscape; the 
great Normandy barns, the white-walled 
villages, the billowy fields of grain with 
ever-recurring touches of scarlet, the noble 
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spires above the trees, the long lines of 
poplars, the universal ripeness and old- 
world charm of it all; and, when night 
falls, you are in an old-fashioned inn at 
Caen, and the band is playing in the 
square, and the people walk about, after 
the good French fashion, as if they knew 
one another and enjoyed life. 

The next morning you know that you 
are in the heart of Normandy because you 
are overshadowed everywhere by the 
memory of William the Conqueror. A 
gray, walled town is Caen, with many 
shops to remind you that you are in the 
France of the twentieth century, but 
against the sky always those great towers 
and spires to recall the eleventh century. 
In the massive Church of St. Etienne—the 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes—a priest is teaching 
a class of restive boys and girls who seem 
to have no consciousness that the master- 
ful William built the noble structure as 
an act of expiation. In the beautiful 
Church of La Trinité—the Addave-aux- 
Dames—one goes into the crypt where 
Queen Matilda sleeps guarded by a kneel- 
ing nun praying for the repose of her soul. 

Not far awayis the charming old town 
of Bayeux, which the modern world has 
not yet reached, and where a deep old- 
world hush still lingers in the streets, the 
noble church, the museum, the well-shaded 
square and the spacious houses which 
surround it. At breakfast in the long, low 
room opening into the garden there is an 
appetizing soup at the beginning and 
there are delicious cherries at the end, and 
there is a quiet and perfectly silent half- 
hour afterwards under the trees, with no 
thought or care for anything later than 
the twelfth century. You find your way 
to the massive church and walk about it 
in sheer wonder at its magnitude and the 
nobility of its lines, the great towers 
rising about the sleeping town with a noble 
air of protection. 

When, at last, you break away from 
the spell of the Cathedral, you sur- 
render yourself to the naive and child- 
like spirit of the Middle Ages in the 
Museum, where the famous Bayeux Tap- 
estry is preserved. If you have in the 
background of your mind an impression 
of this tapestry as a notable document 
of history, you will rejoice to find how 
delightfully human it is. The hands that 


worked out this long, narrow piece of 


cloth pictured very serious history with 
the simplicity and unconsciousness of 
children. It is a quaint old epic in 
needlework; a realistic record on cloth ; 
a bit of early realism; a continuous 
picture-book painted with perfect gravity 
but deliciously humorous in its element- . 
ary treatment of perspective and its primi- 
tive pictorial quality. Those stern old 
fighters, the empire-builders of their time, 
were children after all, and one carries 
away a new and more comfortable sense 
of companionship with them. 

St. L6 and Lisieux and Falaise and 
twenty other towns may be explored or 
passed as one chooses, but Dives must 
always lie in the path of conquest. There 
is one of the great points of departure in 
the history of the world, and there is the 
most picturesque inn in France. ‘The 
street through which one approaches the 
heart of the little town is white and hot and 
dusty, as French provincial streets are apt 
to be; and one begins to feel that William 
was wise in setting sail from a place upon 
which the sun beats so fiercely. When 
your hopes of pleasure, your anticipations 
of unwonted interest, have reached the 
lowest point, a long, low facade with a 
Norman gateway confronts you. It is 
very unpromising, and the streets which 
converge near it suggest neither novelty 
nor beauty ; but you are grateful for the 
prospect of shade, and you allow your 
mind to linger on the coming delight of a 
cup of tea. 

In this humble spirit you pass. through 
the gateway, and, behold! a delicious bit 
of paradise: an old Normandy house, 
built around a court; with gabled and 
timbered buildings ; with sloping roofs of 
the softest colors; with galleries which 
are where they are, not because they can 
be of any possible use, but because they 
are marvelously picturesque, and make 
all manner of opportunities for climbing 
vines and the massing of gay flowers; 
with grotesque images on the ridges or 
let into the walls; with roses in bloom 
around the court, and clematis and wis- 
taria and honeysuckle climbing every- 
where and draping everything, and pea- 
cocks, flamingoes, and _ cockatoos in 
gorgeous colors walking familiarly about 
as if they were part of the scene. You 
sit at the first table which happens to be 
free in the court, and are too happy to 
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bother about tea and cakes until you are 
reminded by a rosy, white-capped maid of 
Normandy that this beauty has its roots 
in utility, and that he who looks must also 
eat and drink. And when the tea and cakes 
come, you are fairly saturated with the 
charm of the inn of Guillaume-le-Con- 
quérant and quite ready to confess that 
the half had not been told you. 

Presently you will go out and see the 
ancient timber-market building and the 
exquisite church, with the long list of the 


names of the gentlemen who went with 
William to England on that eventful voy- 
age inscribed on the west wall, and you 
will mourn the silent decay of those deli- 
cate carvings, the neglect of that beautiful 
architecture ; but you will go back again 
to the inn and wonder, in your happy 
indifference to dates, how William ever 
left a place so peaceful, so fragrant, so 
steeped in charm. It may be a little 
artificial, a little too much elaborated, but 
pitiful is the lot of the cynic and skeptic 
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when he travels. Where the man of im- 
agination and sympathy sees loveliness in 
the inn at Dives or in the blossoming way 
up the cliff at Clovelly, the cynic hears 
only the jingling of francs and shillings, 
and detects everywhere the guile of the 
innkeeper. 

The social instinct of the French shows 
itself in shops and streets, and wears its 
most attractive aspects in the smaller 
towns. In Paris one feels at times as if 
the people lived in the highways, and 
that the houses contain only sleeping- 
rooms. Behind the flutter and stir of the 
boulevards there is another and quieter 
Paris which is, for all the more solid and 
finer activities and interests of life, the 
real Paris—the Paris of art, literature, 
science, philanthropy, society; but it is 
the out-of-door life of the streets, the 
parks, the Bois, which the visitor finds 
always in evidence. In the provinces 


there seems to be the same pervading 
social sense, the same habit of finding 
pleasure in companionship; but there is 
also a background of domesticity, a con- 
sciousness of home and family life, the 
charm of which is deeply felt in the best 
French fiction and biography. The Nor- 
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mans are less excitable than the people of 
the southern provinces, but they have the 
racial gayety, volubility, expressiveness of 
gesture. ‘They are courteous, as people 
are everywhere in France except in Paris. 
In the smaller towns in Normandy foreign 
visitors are comparatively few, and one 
may travel for days and hear no word of 
English spoken. 

In Rouen there are so many beautiful 
churches that one is tempted to forget all 
other interests and surrender himself to 
the loveliness of the French Gothic, with 
its masses of flower-like carving, its deli- 
cate manipulation of stone as if there 
were something fluid in the material 
which it shapes with a hand at once free 
and sensitive. One understands what 
the Florentines meant when they called 
their sculptors “ masters of live stone.”’ 
This free, masterful treatment of material 
is the sign always of the creative age. 

The Cathedral and St. Ouen, to say 
nothing of the loveliness of St. Sauveur . 
and St. Pierre, and of four or five other 
churches, any one of which would give 
distinction to a modern city, make you 
aware of the vast change in interest and 
feeling which separates the modern age 
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ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


from the age—so much poorer than our 
own in material resource, so much richer 
in the feeling for beauty and the love of 
it—which found in those richly decorated 
minsters the normal and _ inevitable 
speech of religious instinct and aspira- 
tion. Inthe cathedral-building age these 
glorious structures seemed to rise almost 
by magic, built in response to a deep 
craving of the spirit, and by the united 


work and sacrifice of great populations. 
In those days the shrines were glorious 
in structure, beauty of form, of carving, 
of color, and the homes of the worship- 
ers were simple and mean in comparison; 
in these days the homes are magnifi- 
cent, but the shrines, even where they are 
of great cost, devoid of nobility of outline 
Or spiritual suggestiveness. One would 


not go back to old conditions, but in 
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AT PRAYERS IN AN OLD NORMANDY CHURCH 


Rouen one longs for the return of beauty, 
of reverence in stone and color, for the 
touch of the spirit on the vast wealth of 
an age which toils with hand and brain 
in order that a later and nobler age may 
live once more, and with a larger free- 
dom, the life of the spirit. 

This sense of old-time richness deepens 


as one comes to know Rouen more inti- 
64 


mately, and even the pathetic memories 
of Jean d’Arc, the romantic heritage of 
the old city, mingle and are lost in it. 
Here, as truly as in Oxford, linger “ the 
last enchantments of the Middle-age ;” 
here, as from the towers of Magdalen and 
New, the mellow chants of the old days 
assail one. The sculptured dials on the 
great clock; the Palais de Justice, with 
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Resignation 


its richly carven facade ; the lovely Hotel, 
now used as a bank, with the beautiful 
tower and windows, not far from the spot 
where Jean d’Arc was burned ; the fronts 
of old houses, the glimpses of ancient 
streets with noble doorways and windows, 
keep one in touch with the old city behind 
the busy, modern, manufacturing town. 
The little garden of the hotel, with its 
cool splash of water in the tiny grotto, 
was a place of rest and refreshment 
after weary but enriching - wanderings 
through the streets; and the courtesy 
and friendliness of servants and mana- 
gers, the easy air of ample time for play 
and work, were in key with the hospi- 
table calm of the garden. 

The Normandy roads are so perfect 
that you long for your wheel and a sum- 
mer at your command, and you imagine 
all the wealth of detail with which you fill 
in the picture—the long slope of side 
hills stirred into shimmering light by the 
breath of the wind on the grain; the 
thatched houses with the long stables and 
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granaries; the dip of the road in the 
hollow where the little stream runs under 
a low arch of stone into a covert of trees ; 
the lift of a hill with cattle browsing; the 
heavy carts drawn by stout horses; the 
stolid-looking men in blouses; the sud- 
den view of a white-walled village, which 
reminds you of Cazin; the low round 
tower with the conical roof, and the high- 
pitched roofs of white chateaux; the thou- 
sand details of foliage, grouping, shading, 
which give the trees of France an atimos- 
phere of their own. 

In the presence or the memory of this 
landscape and of the incalculable richness 
of architecture which dominates it in 
climbing spire and carven tower, you 
wonder again how William the Conqueror 
tore himself away from a province’so rich 
in tradition and in beauty, until you 
remind yourself that all these things are 
of a later growth, and that in leaving 
Normandy, even for a tiie, the founder 
of the Norman dynasty found England, 
the garden of the world. 


Resignation 


“Only the Man of Sorrows can truly be the Son of God.” 


The lights are out, the trumpets have stopped blowing. 
The dawning of each day brings back despair. 

My heart is dead, and yet life goes on flowing— 
Life, which thus left me, is too hard to bear. 


Yet if the light of life has gone forever, 

Blessed memories stand out fairer for the gloom. 
What if my loss the past and present sever? 

Past, present, future, will be over soon. 


Then in the starlight, made of joy and sorrow, 
There comes a glorious comfort in the thought: 

What has been zs, nor can the bleak to-morrow 
Remove the thoughts we love—so dearly bought. 


Must all so suffer, God, to reach thy Kingdom? 
Through crucifixion find eternal rest ? 

_ We, in our way, are striving for perfection, 
But bow our heads—Thy way is surely best. 


H. F. W. 


ABDUL HAMID II. WHEN HE BECAME SULTAN (1876) 
From a photograph by W. and D. Downey, London, Eng. 
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O doubt Abdul Hamid II. deserves 
many of the terrible epithets that 
have been applied to him, but he 

is very far from being all that we West- 

erners try to make out. The other day 
an American newspaper, in the full swing 
of an indignant editorial, referred to him 
as “the sluggish and impotent master of 
the imperial harem,” a characterization 
voicing a conception of the Sultan which 
is still widely prevalent—an enormously 
rich and powerful prince sitting tailor-wise 
on his royal divan, inaccessible, ignorant, 
sensual, a ruthless oppressor and assassin, 
having hundreds of servants at his call 
and a harem full of bewitching houris— 

a sort of Arabian Nightscaliph. A picture 

of this nature may possibly have fitted 

some of the Sultans of a hundred years 
ago, but Abdul Hamid is quite a different 
person. 

Not only is he not a sluggard, but those 
who know him best assert that he is per- 
haps the hardest-working sovereign of 
Europe, the Kaiser himself not excepted. 
Social duties, travel, appearance on public 
occasions, all of which are at least partially 
recreative, form a large part in the life of 
most European monarchs; but to the 
Sultan all these brighter sides of sov- 
ereignty are almost a closed book. He 
is literally a kingly drudge, every day 
toiling, like a clerk, through great masses 
of reports and petitions, discussing busi- 
ness with his secretaries, his secret agents, 
his ministers, and occasionally seeing a 
foreign ambassador. A gentleman who 
has been close to the Turkish court for 
over thirty years told me that Abdul 
Hamid usually worked longer hours than 


any of his secretaries, often far into the 
night, methodically, patiently, drudgingly ; 
that he was exceedingly abstemious in 
his habits, living on the plainest fare, 
drinking not at all, as if to keep himself 
in condition for the heavy burdens of his 
high position. And we who know anything 
of the Turkish Government can well be- 
lieve that Abdul Hamid must be a man of 
prodigious physical and mental strength 
to have withstood for twenty-six years 
the strain of the Sultanship. In these 
days governments are organized like great 
business enterprises, with numerous de- 
partments and bureaus, each supreme in 
its own sphere, consulting the sovereign 
only in the greater affairs of State policy. 
But in Turkey there is only the semblance 
of organization. The Grand Vizier him- 
self is only a sort of chief clerk, having 
next to no real authority, and knowing 
that if he ventures to decide any ques- 
tion, however trivial, his royal master is 
quite likely to reverse him the next day. 
The basis of successful organization is 
mutual confidence—the trust of the chief 
in the loyalty of his subordinates; in 
Turkey there is no such thing as confi- 
dence. The Government is a vast fabric 
of suspicion, at the head of which stands 
the Sultan, the -very personification of 
suspicion, who trusts nobody, who looks 
forward with a fear that is almost a cer- 
tainty to being stabbed in the back or 
deposed and shut up in some lonely 
castle, the fate that has befallen most of 
his predecessors. ‘That he has escaped 
for twenty-six years is certainly a high 
tribute to his sagacity. As a result of 
these conditions Abdul Hamid attempts 
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the impossible feat of governing in detail 
every part of his great dominions., To 
assist him he has three bodies of men, 
each class responsible to him alone, each 
watching the other with catlike suspicion. 
The first of these are his ministers, shadows 
of power, who sit in state, hear petitions, 
manage hordes of clerks, waste millions 
of money, and never really accomplish 
anything beyond trivial routine, save at 
the direction of the Sultan himself. The 
second class consists of the private sec- 
retaries and hangers-on at the palace— 
a force of clerks numbering four or 
five hundred, each at the beck of the 
Sultan. The third class are the spies, 
the secret agents of the Empire, a vast, 
active, mysterious body of men ramifying 
every department of the Empire, with 
representatives in every town, every office, 
every barrack, spying upon every official 
and reporting more or less directly to 
Abdul Hamid himself. When an official 
is appointed, it is a matter of course that 
a spy is appointed to watch him, and it is 
more than likely that if the place be one 
of especial importance a second spy is 
there to watch the first, and perhaps a 
third and fourth to report on the doings 
of all the others. When you go to call 
on an official in Turkey, you may be cer- 
tain that one or more of the cloud of 
hangers-on who always throng the waiting- 
rooms and even the offices themselves are 
spies who will iearn your business and 
report it somewhere before the day is 
over. A procession of spies is therefore 
always passing before the Sultan, whis- 
pering their stories, false and true, in his 
ear. Of these he must weekly see a great 
number, for naturally he cannot trust the 
chiefs of his secret service, and quite as 
naturally he has his spies watching them. 
Probably the most powerful man in the 
Empire, next to the Sultan, is not the 
Grand Vizier, but the chief private secre- 
tary, not because he possesses any inde- 
pendent executive authority, but rather 
owing to his nearness to his chief, his 
ability to keep certain peovle and cer- 
tain affairs away from the Sultan, while 
admitting his few friends and advancing 
such business as may lie nearest to his 
own interests. Of course this is possibly 
only in a limited degree, for no doubt the 
chief secretary himself is closely spied 
upon by members of the household. Over 
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all this concourse of suspicious, self-seek- 
ing, ambitious officials must Abdul Hamid 
hold a sway of iron. Out of the infini- 
tude of lies which must be told him every 
day—for spies who wish to advance in 
power will have stories to tell, true or 
false—he must sift the approximate truth. 
One can only imagine what a task this 
must be, of enormous detail, requiring 
unending patience, to say nothing of sagac- 
ity and cunning. One can well credit the 
story that Yildiz Palace contains a num- 
ber of rooms full of documents, reports, 
and petitions often dealing with affairs of 
great importance awaiting the eye of the 
Sultan. Some of them have been there 
for years, some no doubt involving the 
fate of scores of human lives, others large 
business interests, all awaiting the strength 
of a single weary, suspicious, fear-hounded 
man. Is it any wonder that affairs move 
slowly in Turkey, that the American Gov- 
ernment waits long for the payment of 
its claims, that ordinary corporations and 
private individuals have long since given 
up, for the most part, any attempt toward 
getting the Turkish Government to do 
anything? With all these matters clamor- 
ing for attention, it will be seen how im- 
portant and powerful must become every 
man who can reach the Sultan personally 
and bring to his attention such things as 
may be of importance to them personally ; 
hence the authority of the secretaries who 
live at the palace. It is probable that 
there never was so perfect an example of 
an absolute monarchy as that existing in 
Turkey at present. The older monarchs, 
while rulers of absolute power, were really 
limited by time and distance, so that the 
outlying provinces of their domain often 
felt few of the rigors of the kingly hand. 
But Abdul Hamid is absolute with the 
tremendous assistance of the telegraph, 
the railroad, and the fast post. His 
Empire is laid before him every morning 
in a bunch of pink telegrams, and he can 
instantly remove a man from his position 
or order an execution hundreds of miles 
away. In older times, before a report 
reached his Majesty from distant parts 
his anger had cooled and he was inter- 
ested in something else; now the tele- 
graph instruments click and the order 
follows immediately. The telephone, how- 
ever, has been forbidden in Turkey; the 
Government looked it as far too 
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excellent a means of communication. ‘The 
telegraph could be officially controlled, 
and every message, private or otherwise, 
reported to the authorities, but who was 
to know that the telephone might not be 
used by revolutionists or traitors planning 
a rising or warning their comrades? A 
man might talk to some one whom the 
spies could not see. No, the telephone 
was not suitable for Turkey. 

Besides the three great classes of offi- 
cial clerks with which the Sultan conducts 
his Government, there are three other cir- 
cles of authority with which he comes in 
contact, and which give him fully as much 
anxiety and work as all the remainder of 
his Government put together. One day, 
coming down the main street of Pera, I 
saw @ gentleman in a frock coat. Except 
for the fact that he was preceded by a 
resplendent kavass, he was not distin- 
guishable from the many other Europeans 
who throng this part of Constantinople. 

“ That,” said my companion, “ is prob- 
ably the most influential man in Turkey— 

the Russian Ambassador.” 
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It is impressive enough to look upon 
the palaces of the Ambassadors of the 
Powers—and real palaces some of them 
are, strong enough to withstand a siege— 
to think that, mighty and absolute as the 
Sultan may be, he probably never decides 
any important question that may by any 
chance have an international bearing 
without glancing, at least figuratively, 
from his hill at Yildiz to the palaces of 
the Powers. He probably fears and defers 
to Russia most of all, for Russia waits at 
his boundaries ready to swallow him up. 
Once it was England that stood highest 
in his dread, and she is still, perhaps, the 
least trusted of any nation, though both 
Russia and Germany have superseded her 
in influence. It is said that in his ear- 
lier years Abdul Hamid was a student of 
the life of Napoleon; that he saw visions 
and dreamed ambitious dreams, all of 
which have turned to ashes. But one of 
the Emperor’s mottoes remains with him: 
“Divide and you dominate.” And _ so, 
when the Ambassadors come to see him, 
the Sultan receives them with unvarying 
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From “* Private Life of the Sultan,” by George Dorys (1). Appleton & Co.) 


THE SULTAN 


politeness, tells them unending Oriental 
lies, and plays them one against another 
with a skill that is little short of consum- 
mate. And in the end he does about as 
he pleases; kills ten thousand Armenians 
in a day, and no doubt gets not a little 
grim amusement out of the spectacle of 
the Powers daring one another to thrash 
him. For twenty-six years he has kept 
them knocking their heads together, not 
always without harm to himself, and yet 
with a diplomacy that is little short of 
genius. He knows, none better than he, 
how mighty are these nations of Europe, 
what armies and navies they have, how 
rich they are; but are they not all dogs of 
Christians! He probably looks upon 
them all with the accustomed regard of 
the Mohammedan—contempt. 

The Ambassadors form, perhaps, the 
most noteworthy of any single circle of 
influence, and they are about the only 
force that can budge the Sultan against 
his will, A second circle of importance 
is made up of the religious elements of 
the Empire. The Turk, whatever is his 


AS HE IS TO-DAY 


reputation, is at least tolerant in the mat- 
ter of religion, up to a certain point—as 
tolerant, indeed, as the Americans them- 
selves. A man may believe whatever he 
pleases and worship what he pleases, and 
so long as he does not interfere with 
Mohammedanism he is never molested. 
Each Church has its own supreme repre- 
sentative, and these representatives enjoy 
access to the Sultan’s presence. Of 
course Mohammedanism is the State 
Church, and the Sultan himself is its 
sacred chief, but there is another official, 
the Sheik ul Islam, or Grand Mufti, 
who holds great powers under him, and 
who is an important functionary of the 
Court. Abdul Hamid, according to Mos- 
lem standards, is a devout man, paying 
attention to all the religious observances, 
even venturing from the seclusion of his 
palace every Friday that he may say 
prayers in his mosque. Once in his 
younger days he dreamed of converting 
all his people to Moslemism, and perhaps 
extending the empire of the Faith; now 
he is contented with a dogged resistance 
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The Sultan 


to encroachments. Affairs of the Church, 
presented by the Sheik ul Islam, therefore, 
occupy much of his attention, but hardly 
more, perhaps, than those of the other 
religious bodies—the Greek Church, the 
Bulgarian Church, the Armenian Church, 
and the Protestants—whose patriarchs, or 
chiefs, are constantly clamoring for favors, 
for extensions of their rights, for protec- 
tion from persecution, and so on, all of 
which come to weigh down the already 
overworked Sultan. 

Finally, there is the imperial household 
and the harem, a mysterious domain, a 
terra incognita to outsiders, which must 
require much of the Sultan’s energies, for 
in most Mohammedan households, and 
especially so in that of the ruling prince, 
the harem is forever yielding perplexities 
and problems, jealousies that must be 
smoothed over and plots that require 
unraveling. At the head of Abdul Ha- 
mid’s harem stands the chief eunuch, a 
very ‘great functionary indeed, ranking 
with the Grand Vizier, and standing close 
to the Sultan. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Sul- 
tan is hardly a man to be envied; and he 
cannot surely be accused of sluggishness. 

It was my privilege to see the Sultan 
during the recent important Moham- 
medan feast of Bairam. ‘The ceremony 
was similar to that of the regular Friday 
Selamlik, in which the Sultan leaves his 
palace and drives down to his mosque, a 
few hundred yards away—almost his only 
appearance in public. Every writer who 
goes to Turkey feels that he must describe 
the Selamlik; perhaps that is reason 
enough why I should omit saying any- 
thing about it; and yet it is a ceremony 
wonderfully enlightening as to present- 
day conditions in Turkey. After seeing 
all its tawdry splendor, marred as it is by 
the most bizarre of incongruities, and 
Abdul Hamid riding down the hill sur- 
rounded by his gorgeous generals, I 
could sympathize with the involuntary 
exclamation of an English lady who stood 
near me: 

Poor old Sultan !” 

If there ever was a prisoner condemned 
to hard labor and plain living, Abdul 
. Hamid is such a one—the prisoner of his 
own fear, with suspicion for a taskmaster. 
He has built himself a group of costly 
palaces full of architectural incongruities 
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on the hills back of Pera and overlooking 
his splendid, dilapidated, dirty, swarming 
capital, Constantinople. From his heights 
he can see the gleaming minarets of Stam- 
boul; he has a glimpse of the Golden 
Horn and the Sweet Waters of Europe 
with their darting kiaks; he can look far 
up the palace-lined Bosphorus and across 
to the hills of Asia—a fair and smiling 
land. He is the lord of all he sees, in 
his hand he holds the life of every crawl- 
ing denizen of the great city spread out 
at his feet, and yet, among them all, prince 
or beggar, he has not a friend he can 
trust. Upon every man who approaches 
him he must look as a possible assassin. 
And so he has withdrawn himself and 
walled himself in at Yildiz. He demol- 
ished whole streets of buildings and laid 
waste acres of ancient cemetery to make 
room for his parks and buildings. Then 
around about his grounds, which cover 
many square miles, reaching from the 
Bosphorus over the hills of Pera, he con- 
structed enormous double walls, eighteen 
or twenty feet high. One who takes a 
boat up the Bosphorus can see these walls 
crooking up the hillside, and above the 
thick wooded grounds there is a glimpse 
of the Sultan’s castles. He built hima 
mosque near the Pera entrance to his 
domain, so that he need not be compelled 
to endanger himself by going down to any 
of the mosques of the city. Barracks he 
built also, huge, barn-like buildings set on 
the hilltop and swarming with soldiers. 
Indeed, within his walls he has a veritable 
city of his own; a city that could stand a 
long siege ; a city with underground pas- 
sages and a well-appointed armament. 
The Sultan never has less than five thou- 
sand soldiers, picked men of the Turkish 
army,every one adevout Mussulman, about 
him. Each of his wives has apartments 
if not a palace of her own, with a retinue 
of servants; there is a small army of black 
eunuchs, a second army of secretaries and 
messengers, a rabble of spies, servants, 
slaves, and hangers-on—making the total 
population of the palace inclosures prob- 
ably not far from eight or ten thousand 
people—all jealous, all fighting for the 
Sultan’s personal favor, all ready to plot 
against his life if there seems the slightest 
hope of success. A gentleman who has 
made many visits to the palace told me that 
its inhabitants always seemed in a state 
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of hopeless confusion, every one running 
about without purpose, all the offices 
crowded, and half those present smoking 
their cigarettes and sipping their syrupy 
coffee as if there were no other purpose 
in life. In such an atmosphere and with 
such an entourage lives Abdul Hamid. 
It is all enormously expensive and enor- 
mously wasteful. ‘There is no doubt that 
the Sultan has as much trouble in con- 
trolling his vast household as he has in 
governing his Empire. It is said, on the 
best of authority, that he gives away 
daily upward of $10,000 to his immedi- 
ate followers—bribes to keep them sat- 
isfied. With such management, is it any 
wonder that the Turkish Government is 
poor ! 

Another feature, both dramatic and 
sad, of this strange imperial community 
is that other palace-prison, which Abdul 
Hamid can see from his royal grounds, 
the home of the mad Sultan, Murad V., 
the older brother and predecessor of 
Abdul Hamid, who reigned for six weeks 
and was then deposed to make way for 
the present Sultan. ‘The Council of State 
declared him insane under the strain of 


his responsibilities, and he has been a 
prisoner under heavy guard for twenty- 


six years. Whether he was really insane, 
or whether he was deposed as the result 
of a plot, as Sultans before his time have 
been, no one really knows. One is toler- 
ably certain, however, that if he was not 
insane twenty-six years ago he must be 
by this time. And there are still other 
prison-palaces scattered along the Bos- 
phorus, some of which must cause the 
Sultan anxious moments. In Turkey the 
succession to the throne does not proceed 
from father to oldest son, as elsewhere. 
By some terrible mistake the Prophet 
Mohammed, so minute in most of his law- 
giving, neglected to fix a rule of suc- 
cession. As a result and after untold 
bloodshed, the succession was vested in 
the oldest living member of the Sultan’s 
family—that is, usually the Sultan’s 
brother or cousin. His sons are only 
distant heirs apparent, with a possibility 
of succession only after all their uncles 
are dead. In former times a Sultan, on 
ascending the throne, promptly ,laugh- 
tered all his brothers and any others who 
were likely to form the nucleus of plots 
against his power. ‘The present system, 


while less bloodthirsty, is scarcely less 
fatal to the interests of the State, for the 
Sultan, instead of killing his relatives, 
locks them up in palaces, shuts them 
entirely out of communication with the 
world, allows them no modern books or 
newspapers, and compels them to idle 
away their time among their women, 
smoking and sipping coffee. The pres- 
ent heir apparent to the throne, Reshad 
Effendi, a man fifty-eight years old, and . 
a brother to Abdul Hamid, is a practical 
prisoner and has been nearly all his life. 
Is it any wonder that the Sultans come 
to the throne half crazy, ignorant, fanati- 
cal, brought into the glare of a high 
place, loaded instantly with stupendous 
burdens, when they are scarcely more, 
mentally, than children ? 

I stood on the palace terrace rising 
above the little roadway down which on 
Friday the Sultan ventures forth to say 
his prayers. I saw the extraordinary 
precautions taken to protect him—the 
gathering of all his five thousand troops, 
the stoppage of traffic by walls of armed 
men in every roadway leading up to the 
palace, then the surrounding of the few 
hundred yards of roadway which the Sultan 
must traverse from his palace gate to his 
mosque by rows of soldiers knee-deep. 
It was a strange, gorgeous, incongruous 
spectacle: the soldiers, fine stolid speci- 
mens of manhood, uniformed half like 
European soldiers, half like Asiatics; 
gallant mounted Uhlans with upright 
lances, an imitation of the Germans; 
bands that played European music, and 
gray-bearded officers scintillating with 
medals and gold lace. At one instant 
one was almost deceived by the illusion 
of power and grandeur; it was almost 
European; it was a good imitation; but 
the Asiatic, the Oriental, the barbaric, 
kept creeping out; the disorganization 
and poverty of a tottering and blood- 
stained dynasty grinned through all the 
tinsel. In the midst of the display a 
meanly clad old Turk with a dirty fez set 
rakishly on one side of his head strolled 
across the road carrying a cloth-covered 
bundle, suggesting a general’s frock coat 
going out to be pressed; a ragged boy 
ran out, evidently with some one’s dinner 
on a platter under a napkin; several 
shabby eunuchs in black strolled by; a 
general with enough gold lace on him to 
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outfit an entire American regiment drove 
up in a dilapidated old carriage drawn 
by the scrawniest of horses—curious con- 
trasts amid all this splendor. And so, 
preceded by his women in closed car- 
riages, several of his sons, and some eighty 
great generals and officers of the army 
marching on foot, came the Sultan him- 
self. He was driven slowly in an open 
carriage, facing forward, with his Minister 
of War sitting opposite. And this is 
Abdul Hamid II., the absolute ruler of 
25,000,000 people, the Defender of the 
Faith, monarch of the. Hukymet-i-senize, 
the Glorious Government, variously known 
elsewhere as the Sick Man of Europe 
and the Great Assassin. Every splendor 
of general and trooper is forgotten; every 
eye is fixed on the little, old, round- 
shouldered man in the carriage. A 
shout—a well-trained and evidently long- 
practiced shout, curiously lacking in fire 
or spontaneity—goes up from the troops. 
The old man raises his hand in salute. 
He wears a red fez; his face is a sickly 
white, like parchment ; the nose is that of 
an old eagle, long, hooked, high-bridged— 
the Armenian nose, his subjects will 
whisper in contempt. His eyes, what 
one sees of them, for he turns his head 
neither to right nor to left, are deep-set 
and black. ‘Those who know him best 
say that he has a peculiar way of moving 
his eyes without moving his head, as if 
he were always seeking to look behind 
him, to pry out secrets, to surprise hidden 
motives. His beard is deep blue-black, 
as are his eyebrows; naturally they would 
be gray, but he dyes them, for the Sultan 
must never look old. ‘To his generals he 
leaves all the pomp and display of gold 
lace and tinsel; for himself he is clad 
wholly in black, like a eunuch, without 
ornamentation of anykind. “The Raven ” 
he has been called, and the raven he 
looks. ‘The Sultan is not really a very 
old man—only sixty years old—and yet if 
there is one impression above another 
that he gives it is that of age and great 
weariness. 

“ Poor old Sultan!” 

And yet one cannot help feeling admira- 
tion for the iron endurance of the man, 
the very ability to bear for twenty-six 
years the heavy toil of his position. 

At the mosque his servants assist him 
to alight, and here he prays for half an 
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hour, and is then whirled back to his 
palace, this time in a closed carriage. 
Once every week the ceremony of the 
Selamlik is observed, and the Sultan 
appears, to convince his people that he is 
still living. Once a year he ventures 
down, heavily guarded, to pay holy duties 
at the seraglio in Stamboul; but other 
than these expeditions he never leaves 
his palace. 

Those who often meet the Sultan speak 
of him as the politest and most unassum- 
ing of men, in his conversation even 
gentle. In public he speaks only Turk- 
ish, so that an interpreter is always in 
demand, but it is said that he has a 
perfect command of French. He meets 
his European visitors with a handshake, 
and even sits down to dinner with his 
invited guests. In his early years he is 
said to have been a good deal of a reader, 
and he sometimes surprises his foreign 
visitors by his knowledge of affairs in 
other lands. Not long ago he talked with 
an American visitor about President 
Roosevelt, showing himself informed to 
an unusual degree as to American politics. 
He is a great admirer of General Grant, 
whom he once entertained in Constanti- 
nople, and to whom he afterwards pre- 
sented a splendid pair of horses. But 
probably his closest friend and ally 
among foreign rulers is Kaiser Wilhelm 
of Germany, who did much during his 
famous Oriental tour to win the trust of 
the Sultan. Indeed, the Kaiser’s visit 
was one of the epochs of recent Turkish 
history, the full effects of which are not 
yet appreciated by Westerners. The Sul- 
tan is supposed to be very wealthy in his 
own right, and it is- significant of his 
suspicion of his own people that he keeps 
his money—so at least runs the report— 
invested with London bankers, so that if 
anything should happen to make him a 
fugitive in foreign lands he would have 
large means at his command. 

Though the Sultan is gentleness itself 
in his dealings with foreigners, he is said 
to possess a fierce temper, which occa- 
sionally flames up in uncontrollable pas- 
sion. Itis then that his followers tremble. 
A story has it that he once found a man 
in his harem, a clock-tinker, who was 
there rightly enough to repair the clocks 
on the order of the chief of the harem. 
The Sultan fell upon him and killed him— 
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kicked him to death, the report says—and 
afterwards, finding out his mistake, he 
made reparation to the dead man’s family. 
Abdul Hamid is unquestionably a man 
of the best intentions, who has often sac- 
rificed much to do what he thought was 
good—a man who dreamed of greatness 
and perhaps goodness, but who soon found 
himself floundering in the mire of a hope- 
lessly rotten government. From his own 
purse he now contributes very largely to 
educational purposes; he has been the 
most liberal of any Sultan in yielding to 
the influences of Western civilization; he 
has admitted railroads, and he has been 
generally favorable to foreign enterprise. 
It must not be forgotten that the Turks 
are Asiatic. Looked at from European 
standards, they are hopelessly corrupt, 
inefficient, and cruel; but compared with 
their compeers in Asia, their progress has 
been in some respects extraordinary. 
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After all, what can the world expect of 
a Sultan trained as Sultans are, born in 
a harem of the commonest parentage, 
usually a slave mother, uneducated, wholly 
untraveled, and, until they come to the 
throne, without interests or ambitions; 
often locked up in practical captivity by 
the reigning monarch, with no society 
save that of the women of their harem; 
not infrequently fearing for their very 
lives. Is it any wonder that they make 
mistakes and worse! Should not the 
blame be placed where it belongs—upon 
a barbaric and antiquated system which 
must soon perish of its own limitations 
and iniquity ? Without doubt the present 
Sultan stands far and away above the 
general rottenness that surrounds him, 
but he is nevertheless destined to be held 
responsible for the mortal errors of his 
leadership. History is implacable; it 


never accepts a plea of ignorance. 


Widow Barror’s Seining 


By Francis Sterne Palmer 


Madam Barror lets her farm run down— 
Oats on the flats are like to drown; 
Her buckwheat has no chance to grow, 
Stumps and stones crowd on it so; 
But Madam Barror she doesn’t care, 
Her better farm is the broad lake there, 
And every night from her strip of beach 
Seine-nets into the water reach :— 

“ Buy a haul, you standin’ dere, 


Come help de widow out; 
Dis net’s so full it’s almos’ tear 
Wid whitefeesh an’ wid trout!” 


Around her bonfire the neighbors stand 
To bid on the hauls that drag to land; 
They like to watch the figure tall 
Of the big madam as she bosses it all; 
For Madam Barror is a driver at work 
And now not one of her brood may shirk; 
She stops the fooling of half-grown Pierre, 
And boxes her Delphine’s pretty ear :-— 
“Come buy!” she cries; “afore he was dead 
My man was frien’ to you all; 
His woman mus’ fin’ de children ‘bread: 
Come, neighbor, buy dis haul!” 
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After a photograph by M. B. Brady. 
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Memories of a Hundred Years 


By Edward Everett Hale 
XIL—THE WAR 


ONE TO MAKE READY 


r ‘HERE has been a great tempta- 
tion to prepare for this part of 
these memoirs a severely con- 

densed history of the Civil War. For 

eighteen months I had such a plan in 
mind, and it was with regret that I aban- 

doned it. But I have abandoned it. I 

should like to write such a history. I 

think if I had ten years of life before me, 

with nothing else to do, I would do it. 

But I will not do it in eight pages of 

The Outlook. 

No! ‘The reader who has been kind 
enough to follow me for nearly a year 
understands, by this time, that he is look- 
ing at the century through my keyhole. 
We are taking snap-shots together, and 
of our snap-shot pictures I throw away 
nineteen before I let the reader see one. 

I think there will be a certain interest 
in bringing together five or six separate 
glimpses of the war, which will show how 
a working minister in a Northern parish 
could be mixed up in it. I have had in 
mind, for nearly forty years, the bringing 
together of a set of papers in church his- 
tory and printing them in a book which 
should be called “ A Church in the War.” 
But we cannot print that book in eight 
pages of The Outlook. Here are, how- 
ever, a few personal memoranda, most of 
which date from the time, which will serve 
in their way as so many foreground lights 
for its history. 

Whoever writes the history of the nine- 
teenth century ought to remember that, 
after all the irritation and even savage 
rage of section against section, the war 
took the North by surprise. For myself, 
I regarded the Southern declarations as 
part of a game of brag, even up to the 
first shot on Sumter. 1 remember that a 
week or two before that happened, as I 
came out of church on what must have 
been the first Sunday in April, Wendell 
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Phillips was passing the gateway of the 
little courtyard. I joined him and walked 
with him, and he told me that the Caro- 
linians were throwing up batteries from 
which to fire on Fort Sumter. I knew 
the ground and water, or thought I did, 
and I pooh-poohed and said, “ Batteries? 
What are they making them of-—the waves 
of the sea?” and intimated that all this 
was the exuberance of a pretense which 
would cool down into nothing. Phillips 
said, “I hope so.” But within a fort- 
night’s time his hopes and my expecta- 
tions were disappointed. 

Yet I was myself at that same time 
drilling as -an active member of Sali- 
gnac’s Rifle Corps. My connection with 
this drill club began one evening at a 
meeting of a college club which had 
existed twenty years. Edward Cabot, the 
distinguished architect, who was one of 
the members, told us that he and some 
other young gentlemen had formed a drill 
club for the training for war. In my own 
memory this marks the moment when 
anybody thought that war was impending. 
For me, as I say, I thought the bluster of 
the Southern States was the bragging of 
people used to playing cards, and I did 
not believe that things would come to 
that crisis. But all the same I wanted 
“to encourage the rest,” as Voltaire said, 
I was minister of a large parish, and I 
wanted the young men of that parish to 
do their duty. I told Cabot that he 
might count me as a member. I think it 
was the next day that I went down to 
join, and from that time until the war was 
well advanced I went down to drill daily. 
Salignac had been an officer in the French 
service, and was quite master of all that 
we needed to learnfrom him. Amos A. 
Lawrence, the same with whom I had 
worked in the colonization of Kansas, 
and who gave his name to the city of 
Lawrence there, was very much interested 
in the club. He gave us the use of a 


large hall, the hall which Mr. Shuman now 
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occupies at the corner of Summer Street 
and Washington Street. 
all winter. 

I was, therefore, well up in regimental 
tactics and well enough up in the drilling 
of soldiers when, on the fatal Sunday 
morning of April, 1861, it was announced 
that Sumter had been fired on. Every 
young man who was worth his salt then 
wanted to fall into the ranks, and at Sali- 
gnac’s we had our hands full in drilling 
new recruits. I suppose I was a ser- 
geant. Here is a reminiscence of one of 
those April days: How often have I 
preached in Chicago and General Bayley 
has met me on the pulpit stairs and said, 
“Can you see both screws of the musket, 
Dr. Hale?” was a youngster in my 
own Sunday-school who had fallen in 
with the rest. Passing behind the file, in 
my duty as instructor, I had said to him, 
“Throw up your gun a little; I want to 
see both those screws.” From such a 
beginning Bayley came out a Major-Gen- 
eral in 1865. 

The hall in Summer Street was not 
large enough for us to parade or drill in 
a straight line. It was bent as the letter 
E is bent, without the cross mark in the 
middle. I was one of the taller men, 
my friend Dr. Williams being taller than 
I. So we were at the extreme right of the 
battalion line, and when we presented 
arms we were opposite the extreme left of 
the line, which was made up of the men 
who were not so tall. So it was that, 
_ week in and week out, I presented arms 
at any dress parade to a fair-haired Saxon 
boy, a hundred feet away, whose name I 
did not know. And it was not until I 
assisted at his funeral that I learned that 
this charming, manly face which I had 
seen so often was that of young Will Put- 
nam. Lowell’s cousin, who had been 
killed at Ball’s Bluff. In fact, nineteen- 
twentieths of Salignac’s Drill Corps took 
commissions in the Massachusetts regi- 
ments and went to the war. To this day 
I cannot pass through the central memo- 
rial hall of Sanders at Cambridge without 
tears, there are so many of my college 
companions and of my other young friends 
whose names are engraved on the tablets 
there. 

After the announcement that Sumter 
was fired on, it would be fair to say that 
nobody in Boston thought of anything 
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but the war for four years. Everything 
turned on that pivot. In that first week, 
if a man asked another man if he could 
sell him a horse, the answer was, “‘ You 
are going to the front? The horse is 
yours.” The Street Railway Company 
placed all their horses at the disposal of 
the Governor. The Massachusetts Fifth 
was sent to Fortress Monroe directly under 
the advice of John Murray Forbes. Some 
one asked what were the arrangements 
for provisioning the steamer which took 
them from Providence, and Forbes said, 
“ T have provisioned her myself.” 

My brother Charles, who was at that 
time Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, sent me a note one morning which 
showed me that he was too sick to be 
anywhere but in bed. I went over with 
a carriage to his bachelor quarters to 
bring him to my own house. The poor 
fellow said that he had in his hands some 
arrangements for vaccine which were to 
be sent to such and such regiments at the 
South. I told him that I would see to 
the vaccine, and went to the State House 
for that purpose. There was Henry Lee, 
well known to all Harvard men as the 
chief marshal for many years of their pro- 
cessions. He was an officer in Salignac’s 
Drill Corps, and at that moment was 


‘acting as a volunteer military aid to 


Governor Andrew. While I waited fora 
letter I needed, Lee asked me if I could 
not go down to Fall River that afternoon 
and drill the Fall River companies. I 
was most eager to go, but I had in hand 
these vaccine arrangements and many 
other duties of the same sort; and I made 
the “great refusal.” Which story I tell 
because I think if I had gone down to 
Fall River and had my experience of a 
drill-master’s life, I should probably have 
stayed with the army until the war was over. 
Who knows but these might be the memoirs 
of a Major-General, as Bayley’s would be ? 

But I laid down the rule for myself that 
I would not go in person to the war until 
I found nothing to do every day at home. 

When all was over, on the 22d day of 
December, 1865, Governor Andrew had 
ordered a parade of representatives of 
each of the sixty-six Massachusetts regi- 
ments, who were to march to the State 
House and leave their smoked and ragged 
colors there. I noticed in the morning 
paper that they would pass our church. 
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I sent a note to the chairman of the right 
committee, and the women opened the 
church, they lighted their fires, and when, 
that morning, one or two thousand men 
marched through Union Park, hot coffee 
stood in full pails on the steps with enough 
for every man of the command, and they 
broke ranks and drank. In our little 
museum at church we show receipts of 
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his impressions as to the army, as he saw 
it in August, after the defeat at Manassas, 
or. as we say, Bull’s Run. Even after 
thirty years it seems worth while to show 
out of what inexperience Grant’s and 
Meade’s armies began : 

Treasury Building, August 6, 1861. 


My Dear Sir: 1 have received your note, 
with inclosure, of 2d inst., and ‘am sorry we 


CHARLES SUMNER 
From an engraving by Augustus Robin. 


the State of Massachusetts for the flannel 
underclothes we sent them in April, 1861. 


BULL’S RUN 


Of other personal reminiscences, the 
papers which make up this chapter are 
all that I must now use. The first is a 
letter from a gentleman, in an important 
official position in Washington, describing 


are not to be more closely associated. How- 
ever, there is much to do everywhere now, and 
what is most important is no longer in Wash- 
ington. Yet one needs to be at Washington 
to see into what a terrible rut of inefficiency 
and humbug and twaddle our poor Nation has 
got. There seems no end to buncombe; we 
are saturated with it high and low. 

Now what is the fact about this noble, etc., 
gallant, patriotic army? It was, in large part, 
a miserable rabble of sentimental actors and 
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“foreign mercenaries.” It had no real disci- 
pline, only a play of it, or so much of it as was 
prety, ts officers were knaves and fools. 

hey had never .read history, they knew not 
the simplest elementary conditions of war, 
and they never really expected to fight, cer- 
tainly not to conduct fighting. The conse- 
quences of the Bull’s Run affair prove this if 
they- prove anything. The exceptions count 
by thousands, it is true, but the central fact is 
that the army was good for nothing. I — 
believe that three regiments of regulars well 
commanded could take the capital a if 
there were no regulars in it. And how does 
the country behave? The cruel, savage, sense- 
less poltroons who took to the ambulances 
and ran over the wounded and left them to die 
of thirst, taking their water for themselves— 
the surgeons themselves who went mad with 
fright—have you hung any of thera in Boston? 
They haven’t been named yet; nobody has 
tried to get their names. But the vermin of 
various batteries send their names to a New 
York newspaper to testify that they deserted 
in spite of the earnest request of their officers 
on the eve of the first engagement, after hav- 
ing played soldier at the public expense three 
months, because “their time was out” and 
they “wanted to see their families”! God 
save their children from living. And the peo- 
ple of New York let these fellows “ return to 
their business.” Does the history of the world 
exhibit traces of the existence of anythin 
meaner than that? And the men who did 
behave well—can you name them? Who 
cares for them? They are lost in our habit 
of buncombe. 

We must strain every nerve to put things 
9n an entirely different footing or we are lost. 
The very idea of order, precision, punctuality, 
complete honesty, and exact responsibility ts 
generally lost among us. A man does the 
meanest things and does not know it; the most 
gallant things, and unless the spread-eagle 
takes them up nobody else knows it. 

The women terribly want something to do. 
Couldn’t they be got to form committees to 
hunt deserters and cowards, knavish contract- 
ors and speculating legislators, officers who 
give no care to their men except for parade 
and who throw away their coats in battle lest 
they should be known for officers, soldiers who 
. can’t be got to brush their coats or wash their 
faces or take care of a sick comrade or look 
twice at an enemy? 

Until in some way or other something allied 
to discipline can be forced upon these crea- 
tures sent here for soldiers, all sanitary preach- 
ing is about useless. There ought to be a few 
hundred men hung here to-morrow. Then we 
might ask commanding officers to give orders 
for the health of their men. But orders go 
for nothing now. They are almost of as little 
value as promises. 

Now I've told you the whole story. The 
Sanitary Commission can do nothing but poke 
sticks in at the edges. The whole kettle needs 
to be upset, and you are nearer the long end 
of the lever in Boston than you would be here. 

As to the matter of Mr. Bishop’s concern, I 
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notes are chicfly for the convenience of so 
diers wishing to send to their families. 
don’t think Mr. Bishop’s plan would accom- 
plish much for its cost. The best that I can 
think of would be some sort of soldiers’ sav- 
ings bank, with agents preceding and follow- 
ing close upon the paymasters. This is a 
matter for solid men and financiers to think 
upon. But Dr. Howe has returned now, and 
odeygh the Brick Lane branch in full swing. 

wish that you would have it talked about, 
and see if any scheme of the kind will bear 
beating out to details. 


deal and done a little. The small ——s 
I 


On the other side, here is the account of 
Bull Run by Mr. John S. Wise—a first- 
rate Virginian authority. It is in his 
charming book “The End of an Era:” 

The battle of Manassas [Bull Run] was one 
of the oddest episodes in military history. It 
was fought at right angles to the line of battle 
selected by buth commanders, and was vir- 
tually won by the Union forces when they 
became panic-stricken and fled. 


AS THE WAR WENT ON 


It will give a hint of the variety of the 
work of a church at home when I say 
that we had our share, through the Sani- 
tary Commission, in help to the hospitals 
of the army, the relief of its sick, the care 
of prisoners and refugees, and the educa- 
tion of freedmen. The first teachers who 
went to Port Royal to teach blacks were 
my_ assistant, the Rev. Charles E. Rich, 
now of California, and one of our Sunday- 
school teachers, Mr. George N. Boynton. 
Colonel Everett Peabody commanded the 
regiment most in advance at Shiloh. He 
was sure that Grant’s army would be 
attacked, and gave in his report of that 
certainty. His men, ready for battle, 
met the first attack, in the gray of the 
morning, and he and most of them were 
killed in the onset. It is one of our proud 
recollections that the flannel shirts which 
were dyed again that day were made in 
our vestry. 

Three days afterwards the young men 
who first appeared at. the landing in 
charge of the hospital steamer after the 
horrors of the battle of Shiloh were two 
young physicians from our church, with 
supplies which we had forwarded—Dr. 
John Green, now of St. Louis, and Dr. 
Abram Wilder, of Kansas. 

The editor of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in a rebel prison was one of our 
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boys, who had volunteered the first day 
and had been taken prisoner at Bull Run. 
The news of the horrors of the second 
Bull Run came on Sunday morning. 
Ladies did not go home from the church, 
but stayed in the vestries to tear bandages, 
to pack boxes and see them forwarded by 
the right expresses. I have given notice 
from the pulpit that hospital attendants 
were needed by the Sanitary Commission, 
and men have started the same evening 
on service which lasted for years. I once 
had from Richmond a private intimation 
of methods by which Union officers could 
be supplied with home stores. We needed 
a hundred and ten private letters written 
to as many Northern homes; I told this 
to the ladies of my class, and the long 
letters were written and posted before 
night. I think—but I am not certain— 
that the only ether and chloroform which 
came to the hospital in Richmond where 
Union officers were treated in the spring 
of 1864 were boxed and sent from our 
church. 

For all this time the system was going 
forward by which we forwarded the stores 
to hospitals, and even regiments, which 
exigencies outside the regulations suddenly 
required. And when you go beyond 
what was physically done within the walls 
of the South Congregational Church, 
there is no end to such stories. Men and 
women gave money like water. The 
words “public spirit ” got an interpreta- 
tion and meaning they have never lost. 
God grant they never may! 

I have an old box of sermons labeled 
“War Sermons.” I will not make the 
reader study them. 1 could not if I 
would. But the texts are suggestive: 
“Compel them to come in.” “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” “ Stand 
fast in the liberty wherein Christ has 
made us free.” ‘“ Let not him that gird- 
eth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” “The unity of the 
spirit.” “The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” “Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 
(This on a sermon which is indorsed, 
“Take the loan.”) “Lift up your eyes 
and look on the fields; they are white 
already to harvest.” 

On a sermon indorsed, “ Buchanan’s 
Fast,” “Put not your trust in princes.” 
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As early as March 28, 1859, “1 beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” In a sermon 
marked “Reaction,” “‘The same is he 
that heareth the word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it; yet hath he not root in him- 
self, but dureth fora while.” “His mercy 
endureth forever.” On the President’s 
Fast, April 30, 1863, “Seeing that we 
are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses.” ‘“ That they all may 
be one.” “What God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” ‘“For- 
getting those things that are behind, and 
reaching forward to those that are be- 
fore.” ‘ And the children of Israel went 
up and wept before the Lord until even, 
and asked counsel of the Lord, saying, 
Shall I go up to battle against the chil- 
dren of Benjamin my brother? And the 
Lord said, Go up against him.” “Not 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name give 
glory.” This on the Thanksgiving Day 
after the return of peace. 

I was at the annual commencement of 
the Andover Theological Seminary in 
August, 1861, just after our defeat at the 
first Bull’s Run. The chaplain of the 
day prayed that McDowell might be for- 
given “for having unnecessarily initiated 
a battle on the Lord’s day.” My kins- 
man, Professor Stowe, who was there, told 
this story of Longfellow, his classmate in 
college, whom he had met a few days 
before: Longfellow had stopped him in 
the street and asked him how things were 
going on at Andover; and said, “ If New 
Testament will not do, you must give 
them Old.” 

Sometimes as an officer of the Sanitary 
Commission, sometimes to preach to my 
old parish at Washington, I went on to 
that city. I dare not say how often, as 
the four years went by. 

Here is a curious memorandum of a 
conversation which I had with Charles 
Sumner about Lincoln’s Compensated 
Emancipation Message: 


April 26, 1862, Washington. 
Nothing shows the power of the President 
more at the present moment than the way in 
which every person you meet thinks and gives 
ou to think that he and the President are 
and in glove, and, indeed, quite agree. 
I went through with this very pleasantly 
with Dr. Bellows on Tuesday. To-night I 
took tea with Judge Thomas, who spoke quite 
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freely of his intimacy with the President, 
and afterwards meeting George Livermore 
I went with him to call on Mr. Sumner. 
He entertained us, and very agreeably, with 
the history of the President’s message for 
compensated emancipation, for which he took 
a good deal of credit to himself, and which he 
told me in much these words: 

‘‘ That began a good while ago—as long ago 
as the extra session. But to speak of this ses- 
sion only, the night I got here, Saturday night 
—Congress meets on Monday—as soon as | 
had brushed off the dust of travel, | went down 
to see the President. I talked with hin alone 
two hours about the principal subjects of the 
message. I talked to him about the Trent 
affair, about the conduct of the army and 
General McClellan, and about slavery. About 
them all we agreed, or agreed very nee 
For about the Trent affair we agreed entirely 
—that nothing should be said about it. About 
the army we agreed entirely, and General 
McClellan; and about slavery we agreed too, 
though some people would not believe this— 
the ‘ Daily Advan’ would not believe it, 
Mr. Hale. But we did agree so precisely as 
this, that the President said after we had 
spoken of the subject in every detail—these 
were his very words— Well, Mr. Sumner, the 
only difference between you and me on this 
subject is a difference of a month or six weeks 
in time.’ ‘ Mr. President,’ said I, ‘if that is 
the only difference between us, | will not say 
another word to you about it till the longest 
time you name has passed by.’ Nor should I 
have done so, but about a fortnight after, 
when I was with him, he introduced the sub- 
ject himself, asked my opinion on some details 
of his plan, and told me where it labored in 
his mind. At that time he had the hope that 
some one of the border States, Delaware, per- 
haps, if nothing better could be got, might be 
brought to make a proposition which could 
be made use of as the initiative to hitch the 
whole thing to. He was in correspondence 
with some persons at a distance with this 
view, but he did not consult a person in 
Washington, excepting Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Blair and myself. Seward knew nothing 
about it. So it lagged along till the Trent 
matter came to its crisis. was with him 
then, again and again. Lord Lyons sent in 
Lord Russell’s letter. I went over with the 
President that whole subject. There were 
four ways of meeting it. e went over each 
of the four. We agreed entirely as to the 
course to be adopted. But I said to him then 
as I left him, ‘Now, Mr. President, if you 
had done your duty earlier in the slavery 
matter, you would not have this trouble on 
you. Now you have no friends, or the coun- 
try has none, because it has no policy upon 
slavery. The country has no friends in 
Europe, excepting isolated persons. England 
is not our friend. France is not. But if you 
had announced your policy about slavery, 
this thing could and would have come and 
gone and would have given you no anxiety.’ 
The Trent message was settled at 1 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 26th of December, 
and that day, or perhaps the next day, I drove 
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him up to it again. I said to him, I remem- 
ber, ‘I want you to make Congress a New 
Year’s present of your plan.’ But he had some 
reason still foradelay. He was in correspond- 
ence with Kentucky; there was a Mr. Speed 
in Kentucky to whom he was writing ; he read 
me one of his letters once; and he thought he 
should hear from there how people would be 
affected by such a plan. Every time I saw 
him, however, 1 spoke to him about it, and I 
saw him every two or three days. At onetime 
I thought he would send in the message on 
New Year’s Day—and I said something about 
what a glorious thing it would be. But he 
Stopped me ina moment. ‘ Don’t say a word 
about that,’ said he. ‘I know very well that 
the name which is connected with this matter 
willnever be forgotten.’ Well, there was one 
delay and another, but I always spoke to him, 
till one day, early in January, he said sadl 
that he had been up all night with his sic 
child. And I was very much touched, and I 
resolved that I would say nothing else to the 
President about this or any other business, if 
I could help it, till that child were well, or 
were dead. And I did not. It was a long, 
complicated illness. It lasted four weeks. 
And the President attended to no business 
that could be avoided. He saw no one, he 
signed no commissions. There were moun- 
tains of commissions from the State and Navy 
and War Departments waiting for his signa- 
ture. Seward presided at the Cabinet meet- 
ings. At last, after it was over—I had never 
said a word to the President again about it— 
one morning here, before I had breakfasted, 
before I was up, indeed, both his secretaries 
came over to say that he wanted to see me as 
soon as | could see him. I dressed at once 
and went over; and he said, ‘I want to read 
you my message. I want to know how you 
like it. I am going to send it in to-day.’ So 
he read it to me, from his own manuscript. 
And I asked him to let me read it myself, so 
that I could take it in more carefully. Well, 
when I began there were some things in it, 
you know, that I wanted to change—now that 
word abolishment, that I did not want, but, 
you know, I said, ‘ There is to every man an 
idiosyncrasy, and this is so clearly an aborigi- 
nal, autochthonous style of its own that I will 
not suggest an alteration.’ ” 

“Lucky you didn’t,” said E. E. H.; “you 
would have made a pretty botch of it.” Mr. 
Sumner laughed and said, “ Yes, I am afraid so. 
There was, as it was printed, an unfinished 
sentence. That was a mistake in copying; it 
was not in his manuscript. Of course, if I 
had observed a word left out, or any such 
thing, I would havetold him. Well, there was 
one sentence where I told him that he must 
let me recast it. 1 took my pencil, and | said, 
*Let me write it thus. I don’t want people 
saying you think this and so.’ _I| was going to 
turn the sentence round, you know, enough to 
emas¢ulate it. But he sald, ‘I'll drop the whole 
sentence,’ and took his pen and drew it through. 
I was delighted and so was Chase, who came 
afterwards to thank me for making him leave 
itout. I asked him how the Cabinet took it. 
He had called them together the night before 
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to hearit. I donot know when there has been 
a Cabinet meeting in the evening. The Cab- 
inet generally meets ‘Tuesday and Friday at 
12 and sits until 2. But the President had 
sent for them all to come toa Cabinet meetin 
in the evening. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘they all like 
it.” * Did Seward like it?’ said I. ‘ Oh, yes, he 
liked it” ‘And old Bates, did he like it?’ 
‘Oh, he liked it most of all.” ‘And Smith?’ 
‘Smith, he liked it thoroughly.’ I did not ask 
him about the others, because of them, of 
course, I knew. Well, I sat with it in my 
hands, reading it over and not bearing to give 
it up, but he said, ‘ There, now, you’ve read it 
enough ; runaway, I must send it in to-day.’ 
He had called his secretary already, and he 
was waiting. I gave him the first page, and he 
copied it while I was reading the rest. I rode 
down to the Senate, and then I went to Gen- 
eral Lander’s funeral. I was one of the pall- 
bearers. I met the President there, but I said 
nothing about this, of course. I rode back to 
the Senate and found them in executive ses- 
sion. I went to the desk tosee if the message 
had been sent in, and there it was. I went to 
one Senator and another, to ask them if they 
knew what the President had sent in. Oh, 
some more nominations, they supposed. But 
I sent them to the desk to see, and so one Sen- 
ator and another read it there. 

“ But I had told the President that I should 
say nothing about it. It should behisact. I 
might, of course, have made a speech. I 
might have made some preparation for a 
speech of welcome to it. But I would not 
do this. And I said nothing, but to vote as 
every one else did. Yet I had been the only 
—— consulted from the beginning to the 
end.” 

3 


I copy the whole of this memorandum 
of one of Mr. Sumner’s conversations, 
because it shows, in a way which is now 
as pathetic as it is amusing, what his quite 
unconscious habit was of patronizing the 
people with whom he had to do. I have 
been told that he was the most unpopular 
man who was ever in the United States 
Senate. I am afraid thisis true. If it is 
true, it is simply because, without in the 
least meaning to do so, he would speak with 
this air of superiority, which was really 
droll. I do not think myself that he was 
an arrogant man. He did sometimes 
think of himself more highly than he ought 
tothink. But that is a fault which most 
members of most Senates share with him. 
There was a certain frankness of manner, 
almost rustic or pagan, if oue may say so, 
which ruffled people and made them cross 
when he did not even suspect that he gvas 
“riling them.” It is interesting to see 
how good-naturedly Lincoln took this, and 
how well he understood Mr. Sumner, 
through and through. 
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A YEAR LATER 


Here is a letter of a year later which 
shows how varied were the interests in 
Washington life in the year 1863: 


The guests were Admiral Davis, General 
Force, just now from Vicksburg; Colonel 
Abbot, in command of the defenses opposite 
the city ; Mr. Collins, from Asia, who spoke of 
a despatch he had just had from Irkutsk, and 
is saeagee now in building the telegraph up 
to Behring’s Straits;? Dr. Adams, of the Medi- 
cal Bureau, a sort of aid of Surgeon-General 
Hammond’s, fresh from a tour of inspection 
at the West, and a Colonel Cunningham. The 
ladies were only the three pretty Miss Abbots, 
and Mary certainly did the honors charmingly. 
I see I love not named Mr. Channing, who 
was very bright and came out very pleasantly. 
I do not know when I have been at a brighter 
party. What is striking, as soon as you are 
among the military or naval men, is their sweet, 
simple loyalty, their indifference to politics, 
and their confidence of success. General 
Force said that he rode down to Natchez to see 
a city which had zo¢ been injured by the war. 
There he found children playing in the streets, 
ladies in the verandas, and the city as _ beauti- 
ful as ever. “ And the men?” we asked. The 
men, he said, had been strong enough and of 
influence enough to keep themselves from 
being hanged; they had sworn they would 
not go into the rebel army, had their property 
seized because they would not, but had pro- 
tected their familics against guerrillas, and so 
had roughed through. “‘ And old Dr. Duncan,” 
said he, “ told me he counted himself worth a 
million and three hundred thousand dollars 
when the war began, that he would gladly take 
fifteen thousand dollars in greenbacks for all 
that was left; ‘but the sight of the old flag,’ 
said he, ‘ was worth itall.’” Is not that really 
touching—to know there is some such feeling 
somewhere? Admiral Davis told a curious 
story illustrating the English confidence in 
our ruin. After Bull Run, their Hydrographic 
Office did not send the annual relay of charts 
which it is their custom to send to the differ- 
ent departments of our Government. And 
for more than that year, through the next year, 
they discontinued them; but as soon as we 
opened the Mississippi last year, they thought 
the chance of the charts being taken care of 
amounted to more, and began to send them 
again. Mr. Channing gave a very interesting 
account of the exciting debate in the House 
on the proposed expulsion of Lane and Harris 
to-day. I had heard a part of this discussion, 
but had no sense of the feeling it had really 
excited upon the floor. All this sort of anec- 
dote makes you feel that you really are in the 
midst of things. 


MY FIRST AND LAST BATTLE 


A year later still I saw an army for the 
first time. It seemed to me that I had 


_! This telegraph was built some ten years before its 
time and was never of any use, but that the Indians 

rded it as a Godsend magazine of wire. Indeed, I 
believe they use it as such to this day. Wire is a great 
treasure in savage lan 
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seen every detail of preparation at Read- 
ville, where our own regiments were sol- 
diered. I had followed along al) the 
business where raw volunteers were taken 
into camp and regiments got in order for 
the front. At Fort Independence, in the 
harbor, there was apt to be a regiment, or 
more, going through the same _ process. 
On Sundays one or another of us went 
down there to see the boys and preach to 
them. We knew all about shirts and 
underclothing and hospital stores, and, 
alas! we began to know about pensions 
and State relief. We had more than 
enough to do with widows and children 
of men who had been killed, and with 
women who were virtually widowed, 
though their husbands were alive at the 
front. We had sent everything to the hos- 
pital stores—Testaments, playing-cards, 
fans, mosquito helmets, and havelocks. 
But, all the same, I wanted to see an 
army, and in April, 1864, I went to Wash- 
ington determined to do so if I could. I 
stayed in Washington from the 8th of 
March until the llth, On the Sunday 
the memorandum in my note-book is: 
“Preached at the capital, new brief, 
‘Compel them to come in.’” It was on 
this visit that I called on the President. 

They all told me that no civilian would 
be permitted in the camp of Grant’s army. 
But I found that I could go down to 
Fortress Monroe and see General Butler’s 
army. 

I had met General Butler that winter 
at a dinner given him in Boston, where I 
sat by him, and we had had an interesting 
conversation for the evening. He had 
invited me cordially to come and see him at 
Fortress Monroe. On this occasion I had 
Sanitary business of importance enough 
to justify my going down the bay to the 
fort. And I went to Norfolk on the 
12th of April. There I was the guest 
of General Wilde—one of our Massachu- 
setts Generals—who was at that moment 
very much interested in the mustering 
and employment of colored troops. 

On the 14th of April I crossed to 
Fortress Monroe, where I was immediately 
welcomed by General Butler. And he 
fairly compelled me by his exuberant 
courtesy to make my home at his house. 
I spent four or five days very pleasantly 
there. On the afternoon of Sunday, the 
17th, he ordered a review of colored 
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troops on the broad beach to the east and 
north of the fortress. ‘There were more 
than five thousand men under arms, mostly 
negroes, proud of their new position. 
Over at Hampton, opposite, they sing to 
this hour the hymn which General Arm- 
strong liked so much: 


“ We look like men, 
We look like men, 
We look like men of war, 
All armed and dressed in uniform, 
And ready for the war.” 


And Butler told me that in the move 
ments of the Peninsula these men could 
be placed where you would think no troops 
could stand. They were paying off the 
debts of generations. 

On Monday he sent me round to York- 
town and Gloucester, where my friend 
General Joseph Hawley was in command. 
I saw a little then of the life of soldiers 
in the field. When on Tuesday I bade 
General Butler good-by, I said to him: 
“The next time you see me I shall be a 
recruit, and I shall present arms to you 
at this gateway, as you are riding in.” 
He said, eagerly, “‘ Why, if you will come, 
Mr. Hale, we will take you to-day. We 
will put you in the forefront of the battle, 
as David put Uriel. I suppose there 
would have been nothing wrong in that if 
Uriel had asked David to place him there.” 
With this farewell I came home, little 
thinking that I should so soon have his 
invitation—shall I say, to take Uriel’s 
place? 

But, as I knew, the joint movement by 
the Army of the James River, on the 
south, with Grant’s army on the north, 
was impending. And I had been at home 
but little more than three weeks when I 
received a telegram from Colonel Shaffer, 
Butler’s Chief of Staff, dated at Bermuda 
Hundred, a point which Butler had seized 
successfully at the junction of the Appo- 
mattox and the James Rivers. ‘The des- 
patch read, “Come on at once; we are 
more successful than our best hopes.” 
Who could resist such an invitation? Not 
I; and I left my plow in the furrow. I 
arranged somehow for my pulpit and went 
at once to Washington. I called on my 
old friend Edward Townsend, who was 
Adjutant-General, I think, of the army. 
He had been a boy in the Latin School 
with me and was a few years my senior. 
I showed him my invitation, told him I 
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thought I could be of use in Sanitary 
matters, and he gave me a despatch for 
General butler. It proved to be a talis- 
man such as Aladdin used to carry. From 
that moment I was a bearer of despatches 
and could take great airs on myself. I 
went down the river at once to Fortress 
Monroe and reported there, to find that 
all my friends of the staff, with one excep- 
tion, were in the army at the front, and 
that a steamer was going up in the morn- 
ing on which I could go. 

We were rather more than half-way up 
the river when we were arrested for a 
little by the sound of firing on the shore. 
It proved that this was one of the days 
when Fitzhugh Lee had attempted to 
cut off General Butler’s river communi- 
cations. He had attacked the field works 
which we had on the south side of the 
river. As it happened, some of these 
works were held by negroes recruited in 
Virginia, and this was one of the earlier 
trials of those troops. After a little delay 
on this account, we pressed on, and just 
about nightfall arrived. at the crowded 
water-front of Bermuda Hundred. The 
whole army of 25,000 men had arrived 
there suddenly a fortnight before, as if it 
had fallen from the skies, In that time 
wharves and landing-places had been 


- improvised with marvelous rapidity ; and 


although there was endless confusion, 
still things seemed to go forward with the 
kind of energy which marks the work of 
a well-disciplined army. 

For me, I was as ignorant as a fresh- 
man is on entering college of what I was 
to do. I knew that General Butler and 
his staff were six or seven miles away. I 
knew that night was falling, and I did 
not know how I was to goto him. For- 
tunately for me, as I thought, there was 
on the boat a member of his staff with 
whom I had some acquaintance, and I 
relied upon him to help me through. 
When we landed, however, he was out of 
the way, and I could not find him. I 
suspected that he did not care to embar- 
rass himself with a civilian and was in- 
tentionally keeping out of sight. I think 
so still. 

I therefore did what I always do in 
life—struck as high as I could. I said 
to the sentinel that I was a bearer of des- 
patches, and asked him the way to the 
headquarters of the commander of that 
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post. This gentleman was Coionel Fuller, 
of Massachusetts. The Colonel said at 
once that his own orderly should go with 
me to General Butler; that he would lend 
me his own horse, and would send my 
valise on the ambulance the next morn- 
ing. So the horse was saddled, and 
about the time when it became quite dark 
the soldier and I started on our way. 

He knew no more of the road than I 
did, and a very bad road it was. I made 
my first acquaintance with the sacred soil 
of Virginia then and there. We lost our- 
selves sometimes, and then we found our- 
selves, the greater part of the road being 
the worst possible country road, all cut to 
pieces by the heavy army work, through 
woods, not of large trees, which were close 
enough on both sides to darken the pas- 
sage. It was nine o’clock or later when 
we saw the welcome sight of the head- 
quarters camp-fires. 

We rode up, and I jumped from my 
horse to shake hands with General Butler, 
Colonel Shaffer, and the other gentlemen. 
They asked instantly how we had passed 
the batteries. I told the story, and Gen- 
eral Butler, who was always effusively 
polite, and who to his other gracious ways 
added exquisite facility in flattery, said to 
me: “ We are greatly obliged to you, Mr. 
Hale; I have been very anxious for two 
orthree hours. I wasafraid my despatches 
were cut off.” I had already handed to 
him the utterly unimportant letter from 
the War Department which had been my 
talisman thus far. 

Then and there I first heard soldiers 
talk of what had been done and what had 
not been done in that day. I knew before- 
hand that, in the push toward Richmond, 
we had been flung back on Fort Darling. 
I did not know, till I came there, exactly 
how the command was impressed by this 
delay. But in the headquarters circle I 
found nothing but* confidence, and I very 
soon saw that I was to understand that 
we should have taken Richmond but for 
the heavy fog of the day of battle and 
some other infelicities. I think now this 
is probably true. 

The fires were kept burning, and we 
sat and chatted there hour after hour. 
When we had been there perhaps two 
hours, up came my dilatory military friend 
of the General’s staff, and with sufficient 
profanity exorcised the roads over which 
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we had ridden. He had never been there 
before. General Butler heard him through, 
and then said, “ But here is Mr. Hale, 
who has been here two hours.” The sol- 
dier turned on me, a little crestfallen—all 
the other members of the staff sufficiently 
amused—and he asked me with another 
oath how I found the way. I said, “ We 
followed the telegraph wire;” and from 
that day I was rather a favorite with the 
staff for this civilian snub on a gentleman 
who was not a favorite. 

Meanwhile, somebody had been ordered 
to pitch a tent for me, and about eleven 
o’clock, I suppose, I went to bed in my 
new quarters. I had slept an hour, how- 
ever, as it proved, when I was awakened 
by the firing of cannon. I had never 
heard such firing; as it proved after- 
wards, they were the heaviest guns which 
I have ever heard in my life. Of course 
I wanted to jump up, but I said to myself, 
“Tt will seem very green if I walk out on 
the first sound of firing. I suppose this is 
what I came to the front for. If they 
want me they will call me, and I shall 
hear firing enough before I have done.” 
So I turned over and tried to go to sleep— 
did go to sleep—and was awakened again 
by louder and louder firing. All this 
lasted, I suppose, perhaps an hour, per- 
haps two. Then all was still and I went 
to sleep for the night. 

You are awakened in camp, if you are 
at a major-general’s, by the bugles of his 
cavalry escort, and the next morning I 
heard their reveillé also for the first time. 
I washed myself, was already dressed of 
course, and in a little time an orderly told 
me that breakfast was ready. I-met at 
breakfast Captain Laurie, a fine old officer 
of the navy whom I had known slightly 
in Boston. He said to me, “ And how 
did you like our firing last night, Mr. 
Hale?” I said that to me, as a civilian, 
it seemed very loud; but | supposed that 
that was what I had come to the war for, 
and I did not get up from my bed. Laurie 
answered, as if he would rebuke me for 
my ignorance, “I have been in the serv- 
ice for thirty-nine years and I have never 
heard such firing before.” 4 found then, 
for the first time, that the whole staff had 
been up and on horseback, had been at the 
front to try to find out what this firing was, 
and had returned almost as much per- 
plexed as they went. 
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It was thus that it happened to me 
that I spent my first and last battle in 
bed. 

I was acting on the principle of doing 
the duty which came next my hand and 
obeying all orders which were given to 
me by constituted authorities. I had not 
run away; | was pleased with that. And 
if | had not personally received the sur- 
render of three or four battle-flags, that 
was my misfortune. 

I had occasion afterward to hear, not 
to say report, much of the testimony, and 
to read all the rest of it, which related to 
this remarkable battle. Any one who will 
read the history of the time, as told in the 
Richmond newspapers and those of New 
York City, and will put them together, 
will learn that on that night a _ recon- 
noissance was sent out from our lines into 
the tangled shrubbery which separated 
our newly built works from those of the 
rebels. He will learn that the rebel 
guns mowed down these columns as corn 
is mowed down before a tempest. Or, if 
you read a Northern newspaper, you will 
learn that a certain column of the rebel 
troops, who were named, were worse than 
decimated by similar artillery from our 
works. 

Every word of this was entirely false. 
In fact, there was a very heavy cannon- 
ading from the newly erected works on 
both sides. As I have said, it lasted an 
hour or two. Much of it on our side was 
from heavy guns which had been landed 
from the navy to strengthen the battery 
which we had near the river. But as the 
result of it all, there was never any evi- 
dence that a rabbit was scratched. Cer- 
tainly no drop of human blood was shed 
in that encounter of giants. 

How it happened so late in the evening 
I do not know. But what happened was 
this: A party of ladies had been enter- 
tained on board of one of our ships of war. 
As they left, an officer, with the gallantry 
of his profession, asked one of the ladies 
if she would like to see how a gun was 
fired, and to do pleasure to her he fired 
one of the guns in the darkness. At that 
moment everything was on the gui vive 
ashore, and our land-battery men, eager 
for something to do, finding that one shot 
was fired, thought that another had better 
be fired, and continued firing. This 
started the successive artillerists for 
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nearly a mile, as our works ran up into 
the country toward the Appomattox River, 
and, not to be belated oraccused of sleepi- 
ness, successive batteries began firing in 
turn. Of course this roused the equally 
ready artillerists on the rebel side, and 
they fired—I suppose at the flashes which 
they saw a mile or two away. And this 
was the famous cannonade which made 
the whole of my first battle. 

The naval officers were dreadfully mor- 
tified, our gentlemen at headquarters 
were indignant beyond account, and the 
thing almost came to courts martial and 
courts of inquiry. But it was wisely 
thought better to leave the record of it 
to be made at the end of thirty years by 
the only person who was at all concerned, 
who spent the hours of the battle in his 
bed under canvas. Such was my first 
and last battle. 

I soon found that since Shaffer’s trium- 
phant despatch to me things had not 
taken so cheerful a turn. As soon as 
General Butler had established his posi- 
tion at Bermuda Hundred he had felt his 
enemy on the side of Richmond, which is 
hardly fifteen miles away. He had a 
good army of men under good leaders 
and in great spirits, and he made a bold 
forward movement. I think, as I said, a 
good many of them felt to the day of 
their death that they would have been in 
Richmond the night of that movement 
but for a heavy fog which disconcerted 
all plans. Men and companies, not to say 
regiments, were lost in the fog. They all 
called it “ fighting in a fog.” The gentle- 
man who commanded our right wing told 
me that he made his aides carry little 
sticks with them which they drove down 
in this place and that place, that they 
might be able to mark in the darkness 
the direction of their routes. And al- 
though there was no defeat, at the end of 
the day nothing had happened. 

For me, as soon as I arrived I was 
most cordially welcomed by the staff. I 
was immediately registered as a member 
of the staff and I spent the better part of 
a fortnight under canvas. After one day 
I saw that a civilian was entirely out of 
place in camp; that I was in everybody’s 
way. Of course I was very anxious to 
make myself useful. I was sitting with 
General Butler himself in his tent—a 
tent, by the way, which had a curious 
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history—when he asked me to strike a 
bell on a table. An orderly came in and 
the General said, “Go tell Lieutenant 
Davenport that I want him.” I said, 
“You are going to call Davenport to 
write shorthand. He is at work with 
the court martial. Do not send for him. 


.Use me.” Butler, as I said, was always 


profuse in his courtesies, and he affected 
at once that it would be a great service 
to him if I would write; that he did not 
want to detach Davenport from the court 
martial; and so it happened that all the 
time I was with him: I acted as his per- 
sonal secretary from eight in the morning 
until one every day. Somebody else 
then took my place, and I in the after- 
noon wrote out the letters and other notes 
which we had made in the morning. 
Thus for that week and more I was 
behind the scenes, seeing the administra- 
tion of a great army in all its largest 
affairs and in its smallest detail. This 
was the good I then got out of learning 
to write shorthand in the Brattle Street 
Meeting-House when I was ten years old. 

My campaign ended just when General 
William F. Smith was ordered off with 
his army corps to strengthen Grant’s 
army on its advance from the north, 
Butler was sick that ie —sick from 
rage and disappointment that half his 
command was taken away from him. He 
said to me, “General Smith is coming to 
dine with me, but I must go to bed 
and you must entertain him.” So Smith 
and I sat together at a rather gruesome 
dinner. I said to him, “ You are all dis- 
appointed that your corps is ordered to 
the north.” Smith said, “ Humanly speak- 
ing, Mr. Hale, I was as sure of being in 
Petersburg to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock as you are that you are sitting on 
that chair.”’ 

The truth was that we had planned this 
attack on Petersburg, and the Department 
at Washington, which had but little confi- 
dence in us, had ordered Smith off just 
in time to defeat us. Instead of taking 
Petersburg his corps were thrown into the 
carnage of Cold Harbor. 

That afternoon, Sunday, General Butler 
sat with me on the side of a hill, as we 
saw Smith’s division pass from his com- 
mand. He told me a good deal of his 
early life. Among other incidents he told 
me of a curious chance by which he was 
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compelled to give up his plans for serving 
under the Emperor of China, plans in 
which he would have taken the place 
which Chinese Gordon took afterwards. 
For those plans the marquee had been 
made in which I had dined that day. 
Alas! we were not in Petersburg for 
well-nigh a year. But in the next April 
the end came. I have had the account 
of the sixty miles’ march up the Appo- 
mattox Valley, which brought the war to 
an end, from the lips of Robert Lincoln, 
who was on Grant’s staff, and of General 
Ord himself, who directed that wing of 
the army. Ord told me the story as in 
Texas we sat by the marble table on 
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which the articles of surrender were writ- 
ten. General Ord had bought it as a 
historical memorial from the Virginian 
owner at the Appomattox Court-House, 
I have heard Bouvé of Washburn’s force 
give his dramatic account of the gallant 
movement of the headquarters cavalry 
under our Colonel Washburn, of Lancaster, 
the last martyr of the war in Massachusetts, 
which met the enemy at High Bridge and 
really determined Lee to sur-ender. That 
battle at High Bridge ended the war, and 
in my judgment is the most dramatic 
event in the war. As yet we have no 
“ Ballad of High Bridge,” but let us hope 
that the boy is living who will write one. 


Sister Ann 
By Alice Brown 


Author of “ King’s End,” “ Margaret Warrener,” “ The Days of His Youth,” etc. 


r ‘HE two Brownlow sisters came up 
the path at dusk, and Linda, scut- 
tling ahead, fitted the key into 

their door. She did it hastily, with futile 
scratchings, for the matter of the key 
promised a mild contention between them 
sure to be begun upon if Ann were delayed 
in entering. As the lock yielded, Ann 
also reached the sill. She threw back 
her bonnet-strings and took a farewell 
glance at the summer twilight sifting 
down. 

My soul!”’ said she, anybody’d think 
you'd been carried off every day o’ your 
life for fifty year. Who do you s’pose 
wants two old maids jest let out o’ prayer- 
meetin’ ?”’ 

They walked into the house according 
to an established order, Ann in advance. 
She struck a match at the kitchen stove, 
and began lighting the lamp, taking pleas- 
ure meantime in its brilliant cleanliness 
and the bit of red flannel floating in the 
oil. But Linda stood motionless, her bon- 
net dangling froin one hand. 

“Ann,” she whispered, piercingly, “I 
b’lieve I hear suthin’. Do be still a min- 
ute, an’ le’s see.” 

Ann swept relentlessly past her, and set 
the lamp on the table. Then she took off 
her own bonnet, and examined it with a 
loving solicitude. It was a gay creation 
loaded with flowers from many harvestings 
in drawer and bandbox. She was a slight, 


short woman, with gleaming eyes and a 
wide, satirical mouth. Her face, through 
laughter and the habit of mirthful com- 
ment, had fallen into lines distinctly 
humorous. “QOn’y you look at this bun- 
nit,” said she, her dry voice moved to 
laughter. “Ain’t it been through the 
wars? I b’lieve I’ll put on them old roses 
to-morrow, the ones mother wore so many 
year.” 

Linda still stood listening. In this near 
contrast they were an amazing pair. Ann 
was covered with rags and tags of finery. 
A sprigged muslin fell about her in scanty 
folds, and a scarlet bow and large cameo 
pin emphasized the meeting of her embroi- 
dered collar. Ann was the slave of dress, 
and she stood there and almost fondled 
her bonnet. She loved youth, and even 
her coarse hair had refused to turn gray. 
She loved happiness, and found it every- 
where, little parings of it even, and heaped 
them together to make a pile, as she did 
with the scraps that formed her bonnet. 
Linda, much her junior, looked like a 
decent little old lady, with her smooth 
white braids and black dress. Her face 
was delicate in its thin transparency, and 
at this moment its deprecating look had 
deepened into fright. She put one hand 
upon her sister’s arm and held it there. 

“Oh, Ann!” she breathed, “I’m ’most 
sure somebody’s in this house. I kinder 
feel so,” 
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Ann tossed her bonnet on the table and 
sat dowr in the old-fashioned chair by the 
window. 

“Law, no, there ain’t,” said she, com- 
fortably, with the tolerant kindliness re- 
sponsive to a long-familiar plaint; “‘ you 
locked the door yourself.”” Then she fell 
into rocking, and struck up rather stri- 
dently : 

“ Fly like a youthful hart or roe!” 

They had sung it at prayer-meeting that 
evening, and the abandon of it moved her 
blood. The invocation to “hills where 
spices grow”’ meant other lands and other 
people—countries, perhaps, where the 
monkeys lived and hand-organs were no 
passing dream. 

Linda tiptoed out into the shed, and 
came back quivering. 

“It’s jest as I thought,” she whispered, 
a pathetic hand over her heart. ‘“ You 
left open that shed winder after I’d locked 
the door an’ all!” 

“Why, yes,” said Ann, cheerfully, paus- 
ing between slurs; “I guess the cat’s got 
to gitin. You will keep the kittens there 
in the shed.” 

Linda gave a little moan, and Ann, re- 
called from more robust imaginings, turned 
upon her an apprehending glance. 

“ The land alive!” said she, with kindly 
energy; “if you ain’t the beater! You’ve 
’most worked yourself up into a fever. 
Lindy, you stop your twittterin’ an’ set 
down in that chair an’ act like a Christian 
woman.” 

Linda obeyed, partly because her knees 
failed under her, but chiefly in deference 
to her sister’s will. But though she sank 
into a chair, she sat gingerly, as she had 
often done in a carriage when the horse 
was “high.” She seemed to be perching 
like a frail and uncertain butterfly, ready 
for flight. Ann began a cheerful cannon- 
ade of talk to reassure her. ‘That was a 
habit of hers, an ill-considered one, as 
Linda might have told her; for nerves are 
seldom stilled by much philosophy. 

* You never heard what I said to Becca’s 
mother when I was walkin’ home with 
her?” she asked, rocking happily. ‘“ You 
was so took up with the minister. Wa'n’t 
he carryin’ your hymn-book? Budge as you 
please. Well, Mis’ Waterman she says, 
‘It’s awful queer, ain’t it, your aunt Mary 
left that clock to Lindy, when she’d prom- 
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ised it to Solon over ’n’ over again?’ ‘I 
guess that’s the reason,’ says I. ‘He 
wore her all out thornin’ her.’ ‘ But she 
promised,’ says she. You know how that 
voice o’ hern gits away from her. Jest 
like Becca’s for all the world! ‘Oh, well,’ 
says I, ‘mebbe she promised to git red on 
him.’ ‘Solon says it’s ’most criminal,’ 
says she. You must ha’ heard her squeak- 
in’ higher ’n higher, when you was tiptoein’ 
along there with the minister. ‘He says 
he should feel jestified in goin’ in an’ 
takin’ down that clock off’n your wall an’ 
carryin’ on’t home.’ ‘That the trouble 
betwixt him an’ Becca?’ says I. ‘ That 
why she’s left him an’ gone home to you?’ 
Mis’ Waterman never could hold her 
tongue. You know that as well as I do. 
She put her mouth up to my ear, and says 
she, ‘ Well, I don’t mind tellin’ ye that 
begun it. Becca got tired to death hearin’ 
him go on about it, an’ she told him so, 
an’ then he fired up an’ they had a great 
to-do, an’ fit an’ parted, an’ Becca run off 
home. Put two o’ that kind together an’ 
it’s fire an’ tow.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ it’s a ter- 
rible small thing to part husband an’ wife; 
a kitchen clock ‘most a hundred years 
old.’”’ Ann cast an indifferent eye at the 
banjo-shaped clock on the opposite wall, 
Its door had swung open, and the pendu- 
lum swayed in drowsy time. 

Linda leaped from her chair, and with 
one swooping movement gained her sister’s 
side. 

“ 'There’s sumebody in the sullar-way !” 
said she, below her breath. ‘ Suthin’ fell.” 

Something was falling then, bump upon 
bump, down the cellar stairs. 

Ann shook off her sister’s hand and 
smiled at her. ‘“ Law!’ said she, “that’s 
on’y the cat. You se’ down. I went on 
talkin’ to Mis’ Waterman, but I kep’ my 
own counsel. Law! thinks I, if Solon was 
mad the day he an’ Becca fit, I guess ye 
wouldn’t ha’ known him to-day. For ye see 
I crossed the lot this arternoon, where he 
was hoein’, and I stopped an’ kinder led up 
to the clock. I touched him off like gunpow- 
der. My soul! but I did put him through! 
Didn’t say much of anything neither. A 
little here an’ a little there! ‘A word in 
season,’ says the minister to-night. ‘ Well, 
Solon,’ says I, when I walked away, ‘look 
out ye don’t bust a blood-vessel.’ ”’ 

Linda crept nearer and put her mouth 
to her sister’s ear. ‘ Ann,” she said, in 
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the smallest whisper, ‘“‘there’s a man in 
the sullar-way. I hear him breathe.”’ 

“ Well! welll. you le’ me git over there. 
I'll rout him out!” 

“No! no! he’ll fall foul of us!” 

“Why don’t ye bolt the door then? If 
you’re afraid to git him out, lock him in.” 
At least Ann was alive to the situation. 
There was no hidden man. In all these 
years of expectation they had never been 
molested, though Linda was perpetually 
afraid. If she was not afraid of one thing 
she was of another. Moreover, when her 
fright proved groundless, she fell into such 
relief that it almost seemed a blessing to 
have had the panic. Ann so liked a little 
drama that now she had an unfeigned 
joy in watching Linda stealing across the 
floor. She called to her between gusts of 
laughter : 

“ Law, you poor soul! if it’s goin’ to be 
any comfort to ye, you le’ me.” She strode 
across the room to the cellar door and 
shot the bolt.. Then, at once, she recoiled, 
as if the mate of Linda’s timorous soul 
had crept into her own flesh. From the 
other side of the door a man’s voice issued : 

“ Here! you le’ me out! you’ve fastened 
me down sullar !”’ 

The crisis had arrived. Somebody had 
got into the house at last, and Linda, after 
one clutch at her heart, felt a strong re- 
action. It had come. It was no worse 
than she expected. It was even better. 
She had a sudden, unreasoned certainty 
that it was over now, and need never 
happen again. But Ann stood silent for an 
instant only, and then her voice rang out: 

“ That you, Solon Green?” 

“Who'd ye think it was?” returned the 
voice. “ You le’ me up!” 

**My soul!” breathed Linda, and put 
out a hand to draw the bolt; but Ann 
withstood her. Ann’s eyes were gleaming. 
She saw her chance and loved it. 

“Well, Solon Green,” said she, “ what 
you on our sullar stairs for? Speak up 
now! Account for yourself !’’ 

Solon was silent, and she called again : 

“Come! come! you answer up, or I'll 
have in the neighbors, an’ prove ye’ve 
been breakin’ an’ enterin’. What ye down 
there for?’ 

“T heard ye comin’,” remarked Solon 
in a muffled tone. “I stepped in.” 

“You heard us comin’! Well, what 
were you up to when ye heard us comin’ ?” 
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“Oh, Ann,” put in Linda, pleadingly, 
“don’t ye keep on maddin’ him. You jest 
let him up, or we sha’n’t get to bed this 
night.”’ 

But Ann had turned a swift look at the 
wall behind her. “ My land alive!” she 
cried, ‘‘ you’ve been takin’ down that clock. 
There's one screw half out now. Solon 
Green, how do you dast to do such a 
thing? You a professin’ Christian and 
runnin’ for selec’man!” 

“It’s my clock,” shouted Solon. “I 
told ye so this arternoon. I give ye warn- 
in’ 

Ann drew the large rocking-chair in 
front of the door and sat down in it. She 
began swaying happily backward and for- 
ward, and as she rocked, she sang. Her 
voice rose piercingly upon “ Invocation.” 
It seemed a song of triumph. 

“ Le’ me up,” roared Solon from behind 
the door, and Linda kept on with her 
pattering staccato: 

“ Ann, you let him out. Like’s not he'll 
do us mischief. Fust thing you know he'll 
burn the barn.” 

“He won’t burn the barn while he’s 
down sullar,” said Ann, at the end of a 
measure. 

“Oh, Ann, you ain’t going to keep him 
down there as long as he lives, be ye?” 

“I don’t know as I be, an’ I don’t know 
but 1 be!” replied Ann, with a gigantic 
calm, and returned to her singing. But 
at that moment Solon’s voice was far 
sweeter to her than her own, and presently 
she was listening with a model courtesy 
while he alternately raged and pleaded. 

“Now, Solon,” said she, finally, “I'll 
tell ye what I'll do. You make a bargain 
with me, and I'll let ye up. You give me 
your word you won't meddle nor make 
with that clock! Will ye?” 

“No, I won’t! I'll bust the door in 
fust.”’ 

“So do,” returned Ann, suavely, “an’ 
I'll have ye arrested before the break o’ 
day.”’ 

Linda moaned a little, and began walk- 
ing the floor. The latch of the outer door 
was rattling. It lifted, and a + woman 
stepped swiftly in. It was Becca, Solon’s 
wife. 

Becca was a little woman, with a thin, 
freckled face, and sandy hair twisted into 
a knot. Her light blue eyes were sharp 
as needles, and a red rim about them told 
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the tale of recent tears. She wastrembling, 
and when she began at once to speak, her 
high voice also quivered to the point of 
breaking. 

“T know all about it,” she announced. 
“Mother came home from prayer-meetin’ 
an’ she let it out.” 

“ Do tell,” inquired Ann, with a specious 
courtesy. ‘ What she say? I should ad- 
mire to know.” 

“It’s about that clock,” said Becca, 
accumulating fury as she spoke. “ That 
clock was Solon’s, if ever anything was. 
An’ it’s a sin an’ shame for Aunt Mary to 
go an’ leave it to Lindy. ‘Solon’s got the 
rights on’t.” 

“Law me!” said Ann, with a rejoicing 
eye on the cellar door, ** seems to me you’re 
terrible fond o’ Solon all to once. I 
thought you'd left him.” 

“It’s nothing to nobody whether I’ve 
left him or not. That’s between him an’ 
me. Solon Green’s as good a man as 
ever drawed the breath o’ life.” 

“ Mebbe he is,” agreed Ann, craftily. 
“You can’t say much for his temper, 
though, now, Becca. You know that.” 

“His temper’s his own,” said Becca, 
justly. 

“Ann, Ann!” breathed Linda, “ there’s 
somebody knockin’ at the door. Oh, Ann, 
we can’t have nobody else in here this 
night !”’ 

“Open the door,” said Ann, expansively. 
“The more the merrier !”’ 

Linda, with a little complaining note 
under her breath, drew the door timorous- 
ly open, and stood behind it. She was 
prepared for anything. ‘There was a halt- 
ing step on the sill, and aman came loom- 
ing in, looking about him in a futile fashion 
with mild blue eyes. 

“Law me! If it ain’t the minister!” 
cried Ann. 

Mr. Grigsby was a bulky person, a 
little stooping, with a plain and thoughtful 
face. In winter he wore a shawl, and 
even on a summer night like this, a little 
muffler. He had a delicate throat. Linda 
adored him tremulously, as her spiritual 
head; but to-night she stood before him 
in a quivering resistance, as if to keep him 
out. 

“T carried away your hymn-book,” he 
said to her. “I thought you might be 
wondering.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Grigsby,” said Ann, 
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with great cheerfulness, holding her place 
by the cellar door. ‘‘ We're all down in 
the mouth here, three women folks together. 
‘Law,’ says I to myself—’twa’n’t half an 
hour ago—‘ I wish’t some men folks’d drop 
in.’ 

“Oh, Ann!” said Linda. 

But the minister had no ears for them. 
He was holding Becca’s hand, and Becca 
was struggling between her official rever- 
ence and her wifely zeal. Mr. Grigsby 
was speaking with a veiled reproach. 

“Sister Green, you were not at our 
gathering to-night !”’ 

Becca drew away her hand. “ No, Mr. 
Grigsby,” said she, “ I wa’n’t.”’ 

“Your husband was not there either.” 

“He’s busy,” said Becca, unblushingly. 

Yes,” corroborated Ann; “ answer 
for Solon. He ain't had sca’cely a minute 
to himself the whole evenin’ long.”’ 

The minister shifted his bulk from one 
uneasy foot to the other. He felt the 
trammels of his office. 

“T am told,” said he, “that there is 
some slight trouble between you and your 
husband. I trust the rumor—” 

Becca grew taller. She seemed to rise 
before him like a flame of fire. Her cheeks 
were hot, and her eyes shot forth little 
darts of defiance. Her voice shrilled like 
an insect on a summer noon. 

‘IT dunno what’s got into this place, that 
anybody can’t make a week’s visit in 
peace. Thinks I, I'll go an’ stay a spell 
at my old home, an’ nothin’ ’Il do but I’ve 
gone for good. I ain’t livin’ with my hus- 
band, says you. Well, what if I ain’t? 
Is that anything ag’inst him? or me either, 
for that matter? Solon Green’s as good a 
man as ever walked the earth, an’ if a 
woman can’t git along with him she de- 
serves to be switched.” She stopped trem- 
ulously upon the word, and the minister 
cleared his throat. 

“T am glad,” said he, “ sincerely glad.” 

“ Lindy,” commanded Ann, alight with 
glee, “ you take the minister into the fore- 
room an’ show him Aunt Mary’s picture. 
We’ve had it enlarged from that old am- 
brotype. Becca, you go too.” 

There was a thud in the cellar-way. 
Solon had hit his head against a shelf. 

“ What’s that ?” asked Becca. 

“Qh, Ann,” cried Linda. “My suz!” 

“Tt’s only the cat,” said Ann, with the 
large carelessness of one who dominates 
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the situation. “ We’ve got a terrible queer 
kind of a cat. ’*Most like a human bein’! 
You couldn’t tell em apart. Come, come, 
Lindy! You take this lamp and show the 
folks into t’other room. I'll light up 
here.” 

Linda threw open the entry door with a 
trembling haste. She seemed to be waft- 
ing the others before her, and Ann, light- 
ing the lamp at the mantel, chuckled richly. 
When the minister’s halting step had 
crossed the sill, she shut the door behind 
him and flew back to Solon. She put her 
lips to the crack between them. 

“ Solon,” said she in a whisper, “ ever 
hear the beat o’ that?” There was no 
answer, but she almost thought she heard 
low laughter from the other side. “ Solon, 
you listen! I’m goin’ to read ye a sermon. 
You dunno women folks, an’ Ido. Ain't 
Becca gi’n you a character? Ain't she 
took all the blame on her own shoulders? 
Now you hear to me. When you make up 
with her, don’t ye never tell ye heard her 
say that, till your dyin’ day. You hear 
tome!” Solon did not speak. “Solon,” 
said Ann, “1 hear ’em movin’ round in 
there. They’re comin’, An’ I’m goin’ to 
let ye out right in their face an’ eyes.” 

Solon kicked the stairs, and Ann shook 
with silent laughter. So had he raged in 
their school-days. So had she baited him 
then, 

“T give ye one more chance,” said she, 
“jest one. You swear you'll never bother 
Lindy about that clock ?”’ 

won’t swear to nothin’ !” 

“ They’re comin’. I’m going to do it, 
Solon. You know I will. Do you give up 
all claim to that ’ere clock?” 

“Nol” 

Ann raised her voice. 

“Lindy, you come right back here and 
bring Mr. Grigsby! Solon, you promise?” 

* No!” 

“Lindy, come now! Bring the minister. 
I got suthin’ to show him. Solon, will 
ye?” 

There was a fateful pause. The minis- 
ter’s step was on the entry floor. Solon 
heard it. 

“ Yes!” he bellowed. ‘Open the door!” 


“ Ye give up all right and title to it?” 

Yes |” 

“Ye promise not to thorn Lindy about 
it?” 

“ Yes, yes.” He could not answer fast 
enough. 

Ann shot the bolt. He stumbled into 
the kitchen, and Becca met him face to 
face. As for Ann, there was no time to 
close the door, and she leaned forward 
into the cellar-way and called speciously, 
* Kitty! kitty! kitty!” 

“For mercy sake, Solon Green!” said 
Becca, fractiously ; what’s the matter o’ 
you?” Solon was rumpled like a bird of 
prey. His red hair stood erect; even his 
hairy hands seemed bristling. 

“ Anything happened ?”’ asked the min- 
ister, concernedly. 

But Solon addressed his wife. 

“Well, Becca,” said he, “ you ready to 
come home ?” 

The tone was gruff, but Becca flushed a 
little, happily. It was a tongue she knew. 

“I guess so,”’ said she, indifferently, yet 
with an involuntary triumph in her look 
at Ann. Ann laughed light-heartedly. 

“Got pretty tired o’ bachin’ on’t, Solon, 
didn’t ye?” Said she. “Law! I never’d 
be married if I had to be so tied to any- 
body’s apron-strings I couldn’t let ’em 
stay a day or two with their own mother.” 

Solon and his wife were walking toward 
the door, with an odd look of kinship and 
defiance of all the world beside. At the 
sill, Ann called to them: 

“ Here! here! hold on a minute! Solon, 
you jest as soon tighten up the screw in 
that old clock? It’s come part way out. 
There’s a screw-driver in your coat pocket. 
I see the end on’t.” 

Solon regarded her for a perceptible sec- 
ond with a look of unwilling admiration. 
Then he walked slowly back across the 
floor, lifted his hand to the clock, tightened 
the screw, and shut the little glass door. 
A slow smile widened his mouth. 

* Ann,” said he, regardless of the min- 
ister, “if you ain’t the Old One himself, 
you're pretty nigh kin to him.” 

“ Much obliged, cousin Solon,” returned 
Ann, with delicate meaning; “ good-night!” 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these 
books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Babel and Bible: A Lecture on the Signifi- 
cance of Assyriological Research for Religion. 
By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. Translated from the 
German by Thomas J. McCormack. The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 6x9 in. 66 pages. 

A good instance of the way in which conclu- 

sions of scholarly research may be put into 

popular and readable form without impairing 
their interest for scholars. In compact form 
is here presented much that is of value in 
showing the indebtedness of the Hebrew 
writers to Babylonian civilization and litera- 
ture. Some points, however, are unquestion- 
ably pressed too far after the fashion of those 
writers on mythology upon whose methods 
Andrew Lang has so effectively cast doubt. 


Creation-Story of Genesis I. (The). By Dr. 
Hugo Radau. The Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 6x9 in. 70 pages. 

This attempt to show how the priestly author 

of the first chapter of Genesis became “ the 

first higher critic,” and thus eliminated the 

element of the Babylonian account 

of creation from the Hebrew story, is pains- 

taking, but is too technical to interest the 
ordinary reader, who will hardly agree with 
the author that “especially interesting is the 
dingir Innanna nin-char-sag,” though he may 
be somewhat amused to learn the distinction 
between gods and goddesses according to the 
formula, “ Mr. ZU is EN-ZU and Mrs. ZU is 
NIN-ZU.” The author’s conclusion that the 
creation-story is the description of ‘an evolu- 
tion” sonnei like one of those attempts to 
harmonize that story with the results oi mod- 
ern natural science which Dr. Delitzsch in 
his “ Babel and Bible ” justly characterizes as 

“absolutely futile.’ Such dry and minute 

scholarship, very necessary as it is, and in 

this case of interest to students of Babylonian 
inscriptions, needs something more than aca- 

demic exactness to be convincing—namely, a 

practical knowledge of human nature and the 

ways of men. Of such knowledge this mono- 
graph gives no evidence. 


Elementary Commercial Geography (An). By 
Cyrus C. Adams, Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., 
5x3in. 351 pages. $1.10. 


An abridgment of a larger work by a man 
who has made a thorough study of his subject. 
There are many maps and apt illustrations. 


European and Japanese Gardens. 
Hamlin and Others. 


A_ well-made volume, handsomely illustrated, 
which contains four papers read before the 
American Institute of Architects on Italian 
English, and Japanese gardens, and edited 
for the Institute of Architects by Mr. Glenn 
Brown, who tells us in his introduction that it 
is only within a very recent period that Amer- 
ican architects have appreciated the fact that 
the garden should be designed in connection 
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with the house, and that at its thirty-fourth 
annual convention the American Institute of 
Architects made gardens one of the principal 
subjects of discussion in order to emphasize 
their relation to domestic architecture. The 
papers read on that occasion are reprinted in 
this book, the aim of which is both xsthetic 
and practical; to present to the eye, both by 
description and illustration, the most beauti- 
ful examples of gardens of different kinds, 
and to stimulate the treatment of gardens in 
connection with houses. 


Folly in the Forest. By Carolyn Wells. _II- 
lustrated. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 5x7' 
in. 232 pages. $1. 

A jolly little book in which an imagined forest 

is peopled with many famous animals and peo- 

le of fiction and mythology—the Sphinx, Poe’s 
aven, Robinson Crusoe’s Goat, ¢¢ a/.—all for 
the pleasure of the little child Folly. 


By Grace Miller 
S. Og 


Harmless Revolution (A). 
ilvie Publishing 


White. Illustrated. 
Co., New York. 7x5 in. pages. 


An attempt to teach the principles of punctua- 

tion through dialogues between the different 

marks, which are personified and presented in 

comic pictures. 

Neither Bond Nor Free. (A Plea.) By G. 
Pryor, The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 239 pages. $1. 


New Living Hymns (The). Compiled b 
Wanamaker. Hymns No.2.) John J. 
lood, Philadelphia. 54 351 pages. 45c. 


This is one of those religious song-books that 
depress one with a sense of the amazin 

triviality which seems to satisfy hosts o 

Americans in the expression of their religious 
emotions. In fairness, it ought to be said, 
however, that this book prints a larger minor- 
ity of dignified hymns and tunes than can 
be found in many hymn-books which, on the 
other hand, do not contain the inanities that 
appear here. 


Practice of Immortality (The). By Washing- 
ton Gladden. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 5x7% 
in, 24 pages. 

Urbs Beata: A Vision of the Perfect Life. 
By Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D., D.D. The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 5x8 in. 87 
pages. 75c., net. 

A series of five-minute addresses, thirty in all, 

at morning prayer in the chapel of Vander- 

bilt University is comprised under the above 
title. Profoundly spiritual thought blends 
here with fine simplicity, and the wisdom of 
an accomplished scholar with the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The thought that gives unity to 
the series is that “ ideal life is ideal manhood, 
and ideal manhood is the Christ life "—the life 
that is eternal. It is just the sort of book for 
any busy man or woman to take up for five 

— reading day by day, as food for the 

soul. 


By A. D. F. 

enn Brown. II- 

lustrated. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 
64x10 in. 162 pages. $2, net. 
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HERE HAS never, in the history 
of the world’s progress, been any- 
thing invented capable of giving 
such genuine pleasure and enjoyment as 
the Pianola. 

In the record of musical inventions, no 
new instrument ever faced stronger prejudice 
nor made so brilliant record in so short a 
time. 

The Pianola, unknown four years ago, i 
to-day endorsed by practically every vies 
musician of note and is constantly used by 
the most prominent. 

Thousands upon thousands of human 
beings in every part of the world are realizing 
a brighter and happier condition of human 
life through its employment. 

At first considered a mechanical toy, the 
most deep-seated antipathy caused by pre- 
conceived and erroneous ideas has never 
failed to give place to enthusiastic approba- 
tion when the Pianola is investigated. 

The universal adoption of the Pianola 
(as inevitable as was the acceptance of steam 
and electricity) is only so far distant as the 
time which must elapse before there is a 
general understanding of the nature of its 
services. 

F or detailed information send forcatalog X, 


With the Pianola any one can play upon amy piano with erfression 
any sciection ever com 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
After October Ist Fifth Ave. & Thirty-fourth St. 


124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Albany, Cluett & Sons Chic ago. Lyon & Healy Newark, Lauter Co 
Baltimore, Knabe & Co. Clev'd, B. & Seo 
Boston, Steinert & Sons Co. Denver, Denver Music Co. San Fran., Kohler & Chase 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Baclom Detroit, Grinnell Bros. Troy, Cluett & Sons 
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The sales of woolen underwear are growing 
smaller every year, because 


If You Wear Wool You Catch Cold 


It seems unreasonable to some that a mesh of linen is as warm and protecting as a closely 
woven wool undergarment but ## 7s so—thousands have proven it so, and have found con- 
stant health, unknown before wearing ‘‘Belfast Mesh.’’ Even a loosely woven wool gar- 
ment (such as a muffler) is warmer than the same weight of wool in tight weave, because 
a quiet layer of air is almost a non-conductor of the heat. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


It is handsome and convincing. It goes into the subject thoroughly and explodes the ‘‘wool for 
warmth” theory in short order. It is designed tor eee people who desire comfort 
with health. The only forceful objection to the other mesh underwears has been that 
they “‘wear out too quickly.” We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will wear to 
the satisfaction of the purchaser or will cheerfully refund your money. 


For sale by the best dealers in the U. S. and England. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will. 


The Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 


316 MECHANIC ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Weighed 


in the balance and found—standard. Time 
has proved PEARLINE’S claims and 
given it its place—the leading washing 


wder. Why is PEAR.LINE imitated? 

hy are those who have used it for years 

| | stillusing it? Why are all willing to pay 
; & little more for it? 661 


—=- Pearline—Standar 


YOUR DENTIST HAS ALREADY TOLD YOU TO USE ME 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth: Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This means much to 
cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush. 


Jor our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


166 
less. 


Adults’ 3sc. Youths’ asc. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. FPLORENCE MFG. CO., 136 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


INTO SPACE &, ROBINSON FOLDING WATER BATH 


UST the thing for Copatry Homes and Summer Cottages. Takes the 
place of bathroom. Excellent for giving baths in sick rooms. Rubber 
uck, strong wood frame. Folds into space 3 in. thick. Send for circular 
and special l0-day offer. $25 to $40 a Week Made ay Gees Agents. 
Write for territory to-day before it is given out. We also make smaller 
sizes for children and infants and Folding Foot Baths. 


ROBINSON FOLDING BATH CO. 
413 Jefferson Street ° ° ° Toledo, Ohio 


Belfast 
| Linen Underwear—that Wears | 
y YEN 
r= 
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% We have no agents or branch stores. 


All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


RITE for our 
new Fall 
Catalogue and 
Samples, which are 
now ready, if you 
wish to secure a 
Suit, Skirt, orCloak 
of the newest cut 
at the most reason- 
able of prices. 
Remember, that 
we have no ready- 
made garments, but 
make everything es- 
pecially to measure 
according to your 
orders and desires. 
If the garment does 
SANFORD HUBBARD, aged 15 years, not please and fit 
height 5 feet 11 Inches, weight 176 pounds, 
you, it may be re 
Diet principally Gra pe- Nuts turned and 


(no meat). 
Never ill a day. € money 
will be re- 


funded. 

trates: 
— Fashionable Cloth Suits styles and $8 yp 
Church and Visiting Costumes $12 up 
Attractive Costumes $5 up 
Separate Skirts "thoroughly ‘sponged, 94 Up 
Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 848 
The New French Walking Suits, . . . $W up 


Handsome Long Jackets 


entirely different from the ready-made ones, $0 up 


Jaunty Short Coats,......... up 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


A PERFECT SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of 


Health for Hygienic qualities. Catalogue and newest Samples will be sent free upon 
request. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of 


CAN BE WASHED exactly what you wish. 
by THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


THE OMO co. 
Middletown, Conn. * S. A. = 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York ‘aud 


j 
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Food 


Here are our two Mellin’s Food babies, Elsie Genevieve 
Wolfe 14 mos. old and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe 5 years old, are 
they not a picture of health? 

Mellin’s Food is worthy of the highest praise, it is a blessing 
to babies. Mrs. OSCAR WOLFE, 


2347 Upton Ave., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our beautiful cloth bound book, ‘‘* THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
is free to mothers. Send for it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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With clear brains and _ sound, 
well-nourished bodies their study is 
easier, they remember better and an- 
better—they “Work while they 
oa ont play while they play”—and that’s 
just what you want your child to do. 


PETTIJOHN’S FLAKED BREAKFAST FOOD 


The right food for school children; not only 
this first month of school, bear in mind, but every 
month of school, every month of the year. 


Each Pettijohn’s Flake is an entire grain of wheat, not altered in an attempt to 
improve on nature—easily digested. The strength that it gives is true strength. 


Sold All Grocers. 


re, 
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\ pS RS flowers are frequently ruined. When using 


this is avoided. In every part of the world our engines are 
used and are being used in greater numbers every year. The 
handsomest country places throughout this country are not 
defaced by ugly creaking windmills, but in some little unobtru- 
sive house located near a favorite spring may be found a Rider 
or Ericsson engine delivering the water up into a tank and 
giving the luxuries of the city at an expense which is absurdly 
small. Thousands of our engines are used in localities where 
they are not even known except to the owners. Hundreds of 
them are placed under windmill towers and pump the water 
when the windmill is resting. We do not publish a Jong list of 
customers, as we wish to save them annoyance from much 
correspondence from intending purchasers, but we are glad to 
give names of customers in localities near intending purchasers, 
and correspondence with them would undoubtedly receive 
kindly and satisfactory attention. Our .recent reduction of 
10% from our list prices makes an important reduction in the 
cost. Engines which may be wanted in the early fall should be 
ordered soon in order to avoid delay when needed. In writing 
to us state the depth of the well, height to which the water is to 
be pumped, total length of pipe and probable quantity required. 


ATER 


On no one thing do the health and comfort of the suburban 
resident depend more than upon the supply of water. 
truism which will be appreciated by all who have had an uncer- 
tain supply. Many people have been tempted by cheap first cost 
into buying machines which would pump water occasionally, and 
it is fair to say that nothing has been more of an aggravation. 
Without a constant supply of water the entire domestic economy 
is disarranged; the morning bath is an impossibility, and the 
* services of the neighboring plumber must be called in to save 
: SS water-backs and boilers; lawns are parched and ugly, and rare 


Rider and Ericsson Engines 


Catalogue “ D” in English, French, German, or Spanish on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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PRESIDENT 


if-y you 


‘Endowment Piss 


fyou die early. your family il 
= be provided for If you ‘live 
reap the, harvest yourself. 
eat Here ‘isthe harvest 
ing. reaped thisy year by the 
holder. of Endowment No. 
251 for $10,000.taken 
out in 11882. 
Cash, | (| $14, 555. 30 
This i isa return of all premium) 
paid and $5, 137. 30in: addition; 
omhe can have an annuity ‘for. life off 


OS 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 3 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for §. 
if issued at years of age. 


ies J.H.HYDE 
— 
[assure in the Equitable’on the | 
VAN, 
y 
nt 
Aix 
Vacan ery of Tor renerev and character te act as repre«entil ) 
GAGE E TARBELL.2”* Vice President 
Zin 


96-Page-Book FREE! 


Send Your Name on a Postal 
Whether You Want a Mattress or Not 


The book gives strong letters and tells about our unpar- 
alleled success in selling more than a million of the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid. Smaller Sizes at Smaller Prices. 


This Handg@me 


Why sleep on a hair mattress any longer? 
— You do it from habit, for there is no real 


comfort init. It is a bag stuffed with the 
tainted hair of dead animals, and it sags 
and lumps and bags so you have to have it 
made over every now and then. It costs more 
money to keep the best hair mattress in order than 


Free to buy an Ostermoor mattress 
Trial which is its superior. It will 

not bag or sag—not in fifty years. It 
if not all you keeps its shape, and is always in shape to 
Bayes give you sound, invigorating sleep. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of ‘“‘felt.” It’s not FELT if it’s 
not an OSTERMOOR,. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 120 Elizabeth Street, New York 


We haye cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book“ Church Cushions.” 


PAT. APR 2571893. 
Oneita | 
Elastic j 
Ribbed i; For Men and Women | 
Union ||: 
Suits 


AAA 
¥ 


AAA 
wry 


The only shoe with specially con- ; 
structed winter sole, keeps the feet 


warm and dry. 


paver body Union Made 

ike an additional skin. 4 
a glove, but = COMFORT = 
softly and without pres- 

tg No buttons WITH STYLE. 
down the front. Made 


for men, women, and 
young people. Most 
convenient to put on, 
being entered at the top 
and drawn on ili 

trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear = 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so @ with any of our 
. address of nearest dealer, or you can vider vy mail, e 
fabrics and weights. Z agree to satisfy you or refund money sent. > 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 


Send for illustrated booklet | 2 987 Main Street, Campello, Mass. ? 
Oneita Mills, Dept. K, 1 Greene St., N. Y. one 


catalogue of 
latest shapes ; 


If not in touch 


A 


Thirty 
Nights’ 
‘ONEITA: 
| 
| 
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“Where are my 
President Suspenders?” 


(—and he had them on all the time) 


You don’t feel the ‘‘President.’’ That’s the secret of its pop- 
ularity—the unconscious comfort of it. Gives such freedom 
and ease—conforms so readily to every bend of the body. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


guaranteed if ‘‘President’’ is on buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. Made heavy or 
light—also for youths. Everywhere 50c, or by mail postpaid. Say light or dark—wide 
or narrow. Holiday goods in individual gift boxes now ready. President playing cards— 
instructive, entertaining, unique, 25c. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 226D Shirley, Mass. 
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Kodak 


Simplicity 
and Kodak film quality 
have made the Kodak 


way the sure way in 


picture taking. 
$5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catalbg free at the 
by ma il. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


$9000.00 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 


NEW ENGLA ND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
STERLING 
GRAY 


Warranted 


NINE 
Illustrated 


Sent on 


FOR 
BY 
LEADING 


WEAR. 
SILVER 
FINISH 


Timekeepers 


DEsIGNns. 
Booklet 
Application 


SALE 
ALL 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO.” 


NEW YORK 
37 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO 
137 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 


JEWELERS 


The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polishonthemarket 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


Cone EY 


Diminish the effort; ‘ncreaée 
the work. 


New 
Models 
Densmore Typewriter Go 


| 


Sa 
PIANO 
LAYER 


The Brunswick, Boston, March 12, 1902. 


Theodore P. ‘Brown, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — One point appeals to me most strongly 
in the capacity of pour Simplex Piano Player over ail 
others. I mean the strong accents as coupled with im- 
mediate pianissimos, producing a dramatic effect forthe 


study of roles which I have found in no other player. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN PIANO PLAYERS 


Requires the smallest amount of work — Unequaled expression 
obtained — Perfect harmony between operator and instrument 
— The simplest and most finish<? in mechanical construction, 


PRICE, May be bought on instaiments. Agencies 
en A NO qe». in all principal cities. SEND FOR CATALOG, 
LAYER  THEODOREP. BROWN, Man 7 May St., Worcester, Mass. 


A NEW RESULT from the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Coachman 


‘A gentleman once advertised for a 
coachman. Of each applicant he asked 
this question: ‘‘How near to a precipice 
could you drive without going over?’’ 
One said within a yard, another a foot, 
etc., but one answered: ‘‘I would keep 
as far from it as possible.”” He got the 
job. The 


Emerson Piano 


is made by a Company that has never tried 
to see how far it could go in cheapness with- 
out getting over the line which separates a 
thoroughly reliable piano from a ‘* Make be- 
lieve.”” We have never believed in the “‘thirty- 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Inventions— 
‘The MOULDED RECORD and 
the NEW REPRODUCER 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. 
Absolutely free from scratching; perfectly smooth 
an natural. The Moulded Records are “high 
s .”’ made of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 

Reproducers on all Phonographs. Ask your 
dealer proposition (‘‘Gem”"’ exce 
Phono * hs in, Nine Styles, $10.00 to $1 
Recor $5 per dozen. 


PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. 4. 
8, ¥, Otice, 53 Chambers St, Chicage Office, 144 Wabash Ave, 


five inches to the yard or fifteen and a half 
ounces for the pound”’ kind of piano building. 
Our whole aim is a dependable piano at a fair 
price, and over 75,000 satisfied purchasers 
say, ‘‘buy an Emerson.”’ Our illustrated cat- 
alogue and easy terms system free upon ap- 
plication. Address Dept. M 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 


7 + Great Artist 
% 
3 
IL 
Accomplished. 
N homas CL L. 
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Special 
()ffer 


to readers of 
THE 
OUTLOOK. 


10% 


discount off 
regular pri- 
ces during 
the month of 
September. 


ONLY 33c A LB. 
Special Price, 28c on 10-Ib Lots 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade- 
mark bags, preserving strength and 
flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 
Other Good Coffees, - 12 to 15c a lb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50ca Ib. 
Cut out this adv. and forward with 
order, subject to above discount. 


COOK FREE 
also to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


P. 0. BOX 289 
31 & 33 Vesey St., = = New York 


A Perfect Shoe Polish in Paste Form and 
a Complete Shoe Polishing Outfit for 25c. 


With Shushine you are independent of bootblacks when traveling 

or at home. Easy to apply, qui to polis . One application a 
week, with occasional rubbing with polisher, is all that is required. 

Shushine is for ali kinds of leathers. Never or 

forms a crust on the shoes. We guarantee Shushine keep the 

leather soft and pliabie. 

hushine is a Perfect Ladies’ Shoe Polish. Does 

ke something your 

wx we will send it by mail for 25c 


not Smut or Black the Skirts. lLon’'t take 
dealer thinks is just as good. fc 

Send for our CO-OPERATIVE CLUB PLAN. For all. men. 
women, and the boys and girls. An easy way to make money. 
OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. O, Brockton, Mass 


are the most rapid shooters made 
can be opened closed and fired 
without changing position of 
the hands. THE BEST MEDIUM 
PRICED GUN KNOWN) vocuts 


Wyour verter a sent toary Cash with arder 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 
Pay your tuition from your carnings 
after we siace you in a a 

Would you become a successful business 
man ? ould you obtain a good payin 
paettion or secure an increase in salary: 

ould you possess the capacity that di- 
rects and controis large business enter- 
prises? A knowledge of accounts in- 
creases your opportunities a hundredfold. 

By our method you can learn easily and 
quickly in a few weeks at your own home 
without loss of time or money. We guarantee 
it. We teach you and you pay us no tuition 
unless we place you in a position you are wilil- 
ing to accept. We have the largest employ- 
ment department of any educational institu- 
tion in the world. 

**How to Become a Successful Business Man "' 

is the title of an extensive treatise on_book- 
keeping and business. It telis you all about 
the best system of keeping accounts ever de- 
vised. It explains how you can make more 
money and better your position in hfe. We 
will give away five thousand copies of this 
absolutely free. If youare inter- 
ested ; if you want to master kkeeping 
at your own home; if you want a_ better 


position and increased salary, write for 
the book to-day. Commercial Correspond- 
ence Schools, Drawer 1248, Rochester, N.Y. 
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How to Paint 
a House Gheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than the 
Best White Lead Paints. 


It is Cheaper Than any Mixed Paint on the Market; Never 
Fades, Oracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not 
Affected by Gases. Fifty Sample Colors Pre- 
paid to Any Address Absolutely Free. 


Carrara Paint has stood the test of time and weather and the 
rigid test of man. It is the best paint for house, tarn or fence. 
For interior or exterior work it has no equal. It is smoothef, covers 
more surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used on wood, iron, 
tin, brick, stone or tile and never cracks, peels, blisters or chalks. 
It does not fade. It outlasts the best white lead or any mixed paint 
and it covers so much more surface to the gallon that it is chesper 
in first cost than most cheap paints. The Chicago Telephone Co 
and the Central Union Telephone Co. use Carrara Paint on their 
poles because after a rigid test it was found that no other pairt, mt 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 
U ons and Tons of the Woride 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


even the best white lead and pure oil can compare with it In lasting 
quality , appearance or price per square foot of surface, The roof 
of the great Field Museum, Chicags, covering seven acres of ground, 
is painted with Carrara Paint. lhis was done after the most rigid 
two year's test in which it was found Carrera Paint was more than 
twice as good in lasting quality than wu! other age produced. 
The exclusive, aristocratic Kenwood Club, C y+ s painted with 
Carrara Paint because it is the handsomest in glossy, rich finish, 
or: the best preservative of wood ever known. 

One of the monster mail order aquses of Chicago is painted 
with Carrara Paint because it is best. r they ordered their 
building washed. Under the Chicege yg and dirt of two 
year s accumulation wus. coat of Carrara Paint that when washed 
glistened white and bright and fresh as when first put on. White 
lead would have corroded, mixed paints would have blistered and 
peeled off, Carrara was good as new and so did not need repainting. 
From railroad box car to elegantly furnished general offices; from 
race track fences and stables to fe club house; from plein 
brick walls and stone fences to tin + @»,,~ interior finish of stately 
hotels, from country barn or hay-sh aeap outbuilding to farm 
residence, suburban home or luxuri.* “ity residence. Carrara is 
used because it lasts longer, never fades, never cracks, never bils- 
ters, never peels, covers more surface than the highest priced peints 
and costs less than the cheap, mixed paints that injure instead of 
po Anyone having a building to paint should send for 3 

es of colors, free, of this great peint that has stood the most 
tests for years, one bear = Le that it is the only paint ever 
ie backed by positive written guarentee to 


OES this picture not appeal to 

sportsmen? The shooting season 

is once more here, and thousands are 

making preparations for their annual out- 

ing. With plenty of game, a well trained 

dog, and a re/iab/e FIREARM, what more 
can a hunter ask for? We manufacture 


RIFLES from $3.00 to $50.0 
PISTOLS from $250 to $50.0 
SHOTGUNS from $750 to $5.0 


And ours are of the ve/fad/e kind. For 
young people under 20 years our 


$1,000.00 Contest 


CONTEST 


With 100 PRIZES ranging from $50.00 
to $2.00 is interesting. If you own a 
STEVENS rifle you may enter. Our 
booklet tells all about it. 


Nearly all daters | in sporting goods can furnish 
our ARMS, but if you cannot find them don’t 
accept a substitute. We will ship direct (express 
paid) upon receipt of price. 


FREE Our new illustrated catalog 
with a handsome cover in 
colors. It is full of valuable information 
for all who are interested in shooting. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


No. 470 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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From Darkness 
to Light 


Habit is strong; the mind is: 
stronger An awakening intellect 
makes the will that breaks 
' an unnatural habit, and 
im the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness to light. To be 
mentally and physically 
sound we must eat natu- 
ral food In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
yf «such a food; that 1s, food that 
F CONTAINS all the PROPER- 
TIES in CORRECT PROPOR- 


Mm EVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
ORGANISM. 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is Wheat, whole wheat and nothing but the 


wheat, made palatable and digestible for man's use 
You will live in the light of natural conditions if you use It. 


Sold by All Grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question '’ cook book (free) . 
Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y- 


THE BURDEN 
OF ERROR 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
FOOD WISDOM 


REDUCES YOUR FUEL BILLS 50% 


‘WHEN YOU USE OUR 
PERFECT STEAM COOKER WITH DOORS 


Large meal cooked over one burner. Wonder 
ful saving of fuel and labor. Book free. Specia 
rate for ten days. Used on any kind of stove 
AGENTS WANTED. $30 to $40 a week 
can be made. Now is the time to sell cookers. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CoO., 


ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


i Sold for Cash 
or on Monthly 
Payments 


20 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, Ohio 


—  WVYour Gold Mine 


You have one if you have two square yards of earth. 
25,000 made by a Missourian in a year on 44 acre, growing 
yinseng. Any man, woman, or boy can grow it. Millions 

of dollars worth demanded for export annually. Easily 
cultivated; hardy everywhere in United States. Supply 
limited, demand increasing. Must be planted in Fall. 

e sell cultivated plants and seeds. A smal! 
patch makes a fortune. Complete information free. Write 


today. 
Your money re- CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO., 760 Main St., Joplin, Mo. 


funded after six 


months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. better than you can buy else- 
where. My superior location on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, 


Use SAPOLIO 


coal, freights and skilled labor are the cheapest and best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving 
of $10 to $20, quality considered. Freight paid east of Miss. 


River. 
Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or without 


reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 215 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) 


3 
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$7.50 for. 5-SHOT SOUVENIR MAUSER RIFLE 
Captered at Santiago; rete only; parte misting 
for gun with ber 13.54 for gue Uke 
with eporting model stock and box cigs. Mausers are the best high-power 
rife made Range? miles, penstretice through inch iren Bend $3.60, gun sent C0 
fer and examinetion allowed 6,000,000 Cartridges, par 
F. STO Breatway, Hew’ York. 
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“SU.VER PLATE THAT wears 


Your Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality known to be the best made, 
if.you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


Not alone Spoons, but Forks, K nives 

‘ and a great variety of Fancy 
Serving Pieces can be sup- 

plied to match. Remem- 

ber the complete stamp 

“ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” 

Our catalogue No. 61 w. 

is free. 


ALSO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 


Sold by 
leading Dealers 
every w here. 


COLUMBIA 


There’s a right 
chimney for every 
lamp, and my 


name is on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 


what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 


Simply send 
your address 
on a postal 
and we send 
enough for 

Testing and Trying it 


LECTRQ 


SILICON 


is Trusting and Buying it. 
We have the 
confidence of 


bith 


YOU CANNOT 
GET BETTER | 


There is no better than the best in 
any line of goods. In shade rollers 
the best is the genuine 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


Constructed on simple mechanical principles of the 
best materials, it is a guarantee against trouble. 


The Improved Hartshorn Shade Roller requires 
no Tacks to attach the shade. [+ is equipped with 
patent holders which hold the shade evenly and firmly. 

Always look for the 
Autograph Signature of 
on label of each roller. 


TIN ROLLERS. 


The 
| 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
Manipen, 
\ Conn. 
— 
housewives and 
ask for yours, i | 
Sy SOLO EVERYWHERE, | ih 
ROLLERS. 
30 Cutt St..¥ A 


The Outlook 


THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indigestion, 
a Barbarous and Useless One 


We say the o/d way, but really it is the common 
and usual one at the present time, and many dys- 
peptics, and physicians as well, consider the first 
step in attempting to cure indigestion is to diet, 
either by selecting certain food and rejecting others, 
— greatly diminish the quantity a food usually 
taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by many 
supposed to be the first essential in the cure of 
weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation cure 
for stomach trouble has been proven time and 
again, but still the usual advice, when dyspepsia 
makes its appearance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting or starvation to 
a person suffering from dyspepsia, because indi- 
gestion itself starves every organ and every nerve 
and fibre in the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not less, 
and this means plenty of good, wholesome, well- 
cooked food and some natural digestive to assist 
the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted and this is the way 
they cure the worst cases of stomach trouble. 

he patient eats plenty of wholesome food, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest #¢ for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature and com- 
men sense, because in this way the whole system is 
nourished and the overworked stomach rested, 
because the tablets will digest the food, whether 
the stomach works or not. One of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 grains of meat, 
eggs, and similar food. 

ny druggist will tel] you that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary value and 
probably is the purest and safest remedy for 
stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immediately and 
permanently benefited if they would make it a 
practice to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after each meal. 


CORN GUM 


Easy to apply. Does not spread. 
Gives relief. 


AT ALL ORUGGISTS 15 CTS..0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /S IN TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


cure Constipation, Bili d 
TARTAN PILLS 
Indigestion, and regulate the Bowels. 25c. a bottle, postpaid. 
THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 79 Ann 


877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 | 
WF bave successfully treated all forms of 

Tumors asdgother new growths except those in the stomach, 


other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As « logical result of our success 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning. become the largest aod most elegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA.” 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIV TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Acams, Mass. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


NO POISON 


Bas Ever Been Found ia the Baame! of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


THE BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of United 
States Court, pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 

ew et Free. 
Agate Nickel-Stee] Ware is sold by 
the leading Department and House- 
furnishing Stores. 


4 Lacance & Grosjean_Mrc. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


CHEAP RATES we rediiced rates 


on household goods of intendi settiers to the above 
States. Writeforrates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT UO. Dearbdeors , Chicage. 


| 

STEELY 

ARE § | 


OO PER SECTION upwards ” SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely ** Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors.”’ ( Patented.) 

ON APPROVAL—There is never any-risk in buying genuine ‘* Macey’ goods—we ship every 
article ‘On Approval” subject to return at our expense if not found at our factory price 40 to 100 


prepay freight to all points 
Slized to points be- 


per Cont. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. We 
east of Mississippi and north of Tennessee and North Carolina (Freight equ 


Ask for Catalogue No. CC 
GOLD MEDALS—HIGHEST AWARDS 
For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship, finish, and perfect opera- 
tion of Self-receding doors,” the Macey” Sectional Bookcase received 
the Gold Medal—the highest award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 
CAUTION—Do not misied by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. No other 
sectional bookcase has a seli-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and aute- 
matic—the basic patents completely covering these features are owned by this company exclusively 
and no other bookcase can embrace the same valuable features. In the law suit concerning which a 
competitor has maliciously advertised ** Warning to the Public,’ the United States Circuit Court 
yendered a sweeping decision in our favor. 


THE FRED MACEY CoO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 178 Federal Soest | Makers of High-grade 
Philadelphia, N. E. cor. 13th & Market Sis.; Chicago. N. Y. Life Bidg. | Office & Library Furniture. 


A Mental Savings Bank 


yond), 


This Chair 
will fit you. 
Werete us. 


Filing Cabinet 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying c ip- 
rings, illustrations, manuscripts, &c., It is the acme of sim- 
plicity and ready relerence and a stimulus to the busy man 
”y reason of the accuracy and facility with which memoranda 
are preserved and referred to, 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference 
to your hbrary or manuscript and permits the use of any 
known method of classification. 


Rest Your 
Bones. . 


Leather and Mahogany 


(Direct from Factory.) 


You can buy this chair or any design in our cata 
logue direct from our factory for one-third less than 
you would have to pay at retail for something not as 
. We are the makers. On approval — 
We take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe 


delivery and pay freight as per terms. Everything 
not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 
Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
a Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 
Manufacturin$ «Co, 
- 198 Columbia Street, Springfield, O, 


BRINGS ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 

E. Lacy, Ex-Comptroller Currency, Pres 
Rankers’ National Bank, Chicago: “I! do not 
hesitate to commend the Library Piling Cabinet to anyore 
in search of a good and satisfactory filme device. It is an 
invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many clip- 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fills a long- 
elt want. I wish that | had had it twenty years ago.”’ 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
styles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on 
approval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Send for catalogue, prices, and literature. 


The Library Filing Cabinet Co.. 109 Washington St., Chicago 


Better than ever 

Many acw subjects 
Many acw plates 

More subjects in the 
new ‘‘ Boston Edition” 


ONE CENT 


THE EACH 
for 25 or more on paper 544 x 8. 


PERRY 
or $1.00. 
2: Send tw t st for tw 
Th Edition ” PICTURES samples and catalog with 
Gold Medal Paris lighest Award Buffalo Gold Medal Charleston 


REMEMBER WE SEND ‘255 PICTURES FOR 25 CENTS 


Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 religious, or 25 for children, or 
25 landscapes, etc., or 25 animals, or these 5 on paper 10x12: 
End of Day Niagara Falls Horse Fair Angelus The Wave 


THE PERRY PICTURES CoO. 
Boston—New York Box 23, Maiden, Mass, 


q 
7 
i 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Delightful Sours via via Lehigh Valley 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad announces 
two “‘all expenses included” personally 
conducted tours leaving New York Sep- 
tember | lth and 25th, 1902, visiting Mauch 
Chunk (includin the wonderful Switch- 

k Railroad), Glen Summit, and a de- 
lightful tour through the W yoming Valley, 
the “ Switzerland of America.” Rate of 
to covers every expense from New 

‘ork transportation, Switch- 
back trip, meals en route, and hotel 
accommodations at Glen Summit. Itine- 
rafiés of the trip may be had on applica- 
tion to Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger 
gent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New 


The New Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay 

and the only rail route to the delightful 
Summer resorts and fishing pos 
north of Quebec and to Lake St. John 
and Chicoutimi, through the Canadian 
Adirondacks, . Trains connect.at Chi 


T 
JouNn Ry coutimi with Saguenay steamers for 


Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray, Bay, and 


uebec. A round trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest;mountain, 
river, and lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by daylight and back to: the 
Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the lower St. Lawrence. 
with their chain of commodious hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-clas; 
accommodation for 300 guests. Golf Links near Hotel. Connections for Grand Mére 
and the celebrated Shawinigan Falls. App lyin New York to J.W. ALLIson, Vafiderbiit 
Ave. and 44th St., and to ticket agents o fall principal cities. A beautifully illustrated 


guide-book free. ALEX. HARDY, G.P.A 


G. Scott, Genl, Mgr., Quebec, Can. 


England 


Connecticut 


TRAVEL 


ING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
RIP? Send for “ Bicycling Notes tor 


Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE. 
BOSTON - LIVERPOOL- LONDQN: 
Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, $65 up- | 
wards, $50 after Oct. Ist. 
SS. Devonian Sept. 3d and Oct. 8th. 
Hanoverian Sent. 10th and Oct. 15th. 
Armenian Sept. 24th and Oct. 29th. 
** Caledonian to London Sept. 10th. 
F.O. & CO.., ( ’| Agents 
5 State St.. Bosto 


Tour of the Orient 


_ Winter of 190% 

The Nile, ‘dol Land, 
Syria, Greece, Southern Ttaly. 
Select party. Unexcelled arrangements. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. 

Every Detail for Comfort. 
aad Season. Reasonable Terms. 
Dr. and Mrs. H, Ss. PAINE 
Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 


Travel and Study Abroad}; 


under the care of American lady and gentle- 
man who have lived in Europe many years. 
Course of study in history of art, history, and 
languages. Summer in Switzerland; winter 
in Italy; trips in Holland, Germany, and 
France during the year. References ex- 
changed. Address No. 401, The Outlook. 


ORIENTAL TOUR 


Our long-tour Oriental! party sails early in 
February. Smal! party. Best dance and 
ements. Address H.W. DUNNING 

& (Successors to Dunning & Sawyer), 
14 Roce Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVELER in 

is country and abroad, widow 
of former Harvard professor, just returned 
from an extensive tour among health resorts 
in the West, wishes to travel with and care 
for a semi-invalid. Address S. M. S., No. 
795, The Outlook. 


9 MONTHS IN EUROS 


Sail in October. Winter in ‘ga 
in Paris. Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, Mot 
London. A select party of eet, For 
rticulars address Miss A. C. INTON, 
nniebrook, Westmoreland, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


England 


LONDON 


American visitors will find comfort and 
— table with Mra. STARK, 52 Tor- 


ngton Square, Bloomsbury. 


Hotel Victoria 


LONDON 


This great modern London 
Hotel, situated in Northumber- 
land Avenue, Trafalgar Square, 
is well known to American Visi- 
tors' for the comfort it provides 
and the excellence of its manage- 
ment. A large number of suites 
of rooms with bathrooms attached. 
Single bedrooms from $1.20, and 
double bedrooms from $2.50, in- 
cluding attendance and light. 


Proprietors 


The GORDON HOTELS LIMITED 
LONDON Private Boarding House. 


Central, quiet, re ned home. 
Mrs. HARDING ANDREWS, 50 Devon: 
shire Street, Portland Poe W 


Germany 


ension Villa Kaethe, Werninge- 
rode, a. Harz, Schueler Str. 2a, 
German y.—A quiet ‘and refined home for 
ladies and gentlemen. Good air; delightful 
view ; garden and yverandas. Good service : 
baths in house. Young girls will receive 
s70¢ care. Lessons in music and paintin 
ighest references. Terms moderate. A 
dress FRAU DR. KOWALLEK. 


Italy 


Open all mear 

ie Year Rome Piazza Barberini 
Hotel Metropole (late Chapman). Full 
South, American comforts, lift, winter garden, 
caloriféres, elec. light. Moderate charges. 
Special arrang. for large parties in summer. 
Hotel de la Ville, Pension Avanzi, Piaz- 
za Barberini $5. Terms from 7 frs., all in- 
cluded. G. B. Serrerrretp AVANz1, Prop. 


Switzerland 


UGANO, Switzerland (Italian Lakes), 

tel Bellevue au Lac.—F irst- 
class. 2 position on the lake. All mod- 
ern comfort. Meals at separate tables. Open 
all year round. L ANDGRAF & GAENG, Prop. 


Canada 


Avenue House Cott. 


Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2. ry sar ra. Ar- 
rangements made also by week or month. 


Connecticut 


Crest: View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct.— First-class in all respects: | 
home comtorts. H.M. HitTcHcock, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


The New Wononsco House 


offers unusual attractions for a beautiful 
home. Health, rest, and comfort. 
E. L. PEABODY, Propr. 


Hawkhurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


High altitude ; x nights: no malaria 
or mosquitoes; charming drives ; golfing ; 


comforts. Write ia escri tive booklet. 
BROWNE & P E 


CHARMING AUTUMN AND 
WINTER HOME for rest and rec- 
reation, fifty miles from Near beach 
and station. Address No. 679, ‘The Outlook. 


District of Columbia 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(In the suburbs) 


O all the year. Baths. etectrsenty sun 
ad or, covered verandas, hot water heat. 
en fires, acetylene Pure spring water 
through the bul The Fall months 
are especially de de] ~ send for illustrated 
lar 
G. “WRIGHT. M.D., Forest Glen, Md. 


Maine 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
A beautiful and healthy Fall resort. Open 
until Oct. For booklet and terms address 
F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


Massachusetts 


“Hotel Brunswick® 


BOSTON 


\ European and American Plan. 7 


ANT ED— Boarders for Fall 
Winter.—Central location. Sunny 

rooms j hot water heat: fine bath. Mrs. 
S. SELLEG., East Northfield, Mass. 


SCITUATE. MASS. New Colonial 


Farm overlooking the ocean. Neargtation. 
42 minutes to Boston. Modern convehitnees. 
Excellent table. Bathing. fishing, gearing. 
till Dec. Ist. Accommodates O,gtests 

.L. Hammonp, Box 91, Scituate, Mass. 


THE IDLEWILD 
An especially attracti rt for. early 

fall. Berkshire autum 

passed, and e Idlewil 

SAVAGE, Prop., So. Wilhamstown, ° 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


27 miles from New York, Briarcliff Manor Station, Putnam Div. N. Y. Cent. R.R., or 
Scarborough on Main Line. 

Delightfully located on an eminence 600 feet above the Hudson, and commanding 
magnificent views in every direction 

A delightful place within an hour's distance from New York to spend the Autumn. 

In center of most exclusive region north of New York. Most elegantly and _ perfectly 
appointed suburban hotel in America. Furnished like a gentleman’s home with every 
modern convenience and luxury. Loug distance ‘phone in every room. Dutch 
Grill—Japanese Tea Room—Swimming Tank—Squash Courts—Go tr Links. 


The celebrated Briarcliff Farms Products exclusively used. 


A. BAVE, Mgr., Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥. ’Phone Long Distance, Briarcliff Manor 1. ‘2 


Traveling at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 
my travels because I am sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’’ 


This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 


No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an 
easy, quiet, steady swing ahead. 


_ Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, these 
things haye made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 


Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely together by 
its great trains. 


Send for booklet, ‘Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful information ; also “Book of Trains.” | 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Jersey 


North Carolina 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


In no month of all the year are conditions 
of Sea, Air, and Climate more perfect than 
in September. We are now, and have been, 
pressed with Summer business, but a letter 
now will secure for September handsomely 
furnished rooms. Table and service the 
best. Our new baths—hydriatic, and many 
others—are attractive and popular. The 
most perfect equipment for the use of Sea 
Water in America. 

F. L. YOUNG, Generai Manager. 


Pine Bluff Inn 


POINT PLEASANT 
OCEAN CO., N. J. 


The only Jerscy coast hotel run to full 
capety since ju uly Ist. Remains open 
till Oct. Ist. pecial terms for Sept. 
Ideal place for early fall. Golf, ping- 
pong, all amusements. 
WALTER P. BEERS, Manager. 


New York 
ADIRONDACKS Cam > . Mohawk 


and Cottages 
fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for RoCk 
et. GEO. H. SNYDER, Old Forge, N.Y 


T BEDFORD, Westchester Co.. N.Y. 
— Wanted, one or two permanent board- 
ers in a private family. Healthy location ; 
modern improvements: good ong com- 
fortable home. Address P. 0. Box 17. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL MONTREAT 


Land of the pee Bilevation 3,000 ft. 
New 4—# with ot 
and cold water baths, toilets. bells 

gas, telephone, telegraph, etc. Open fire- 
places and w furnaces. Fine hunting— 
quail, etc. An ideal spot at_which to spend 
the fall and winter months. No consump- 
tives taken. Location, 15 miles from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and but 2 miles from Black Mt. 
Station, Southern Railway. For terms, book- 
Paxton, Prop., 


let, etc., address 
Montreat. N. C. 
Pennsylvania 


The CRESTMONT INN 


Eagliesmere, Pa. 


Fievation 2.200 feet. Table service equal 
to the very best. Only the purest artesian 
water for all purposes. Thirty rooms with 
private bath. All modern comforts and lux- 
uries. Sufferers from Hay Fever, and others 
wishing to see Faglesmere in its autumnal 
beauty, should make early application for 
rooms. Specia’ rates after September 2d. Sen 
for booklet. Wittiam Y. WARNER, Prop. 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
Open all the vear. modern conven- 
ences. Send tor illustrated booklet. 


Virginia 


OARD at LEGO. a country home in 

the Blue Ridge. Ieautiful scenery. Fine 
climate. Good fare. Large porches. od- 
ern improvements. On direct route between 
North and South. Address Miss CoRNeLIA 
Tayuor, Charlottesville, Va. 


The Jackson 


Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 
Send for literature as to Methods of 


“Treatiment and special advantages. 


Address 
J, ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box 19 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


COUNTRY 


REAL ESTATE °°: 
Buyers get our Free Catalog. 
Owners send us details of your property. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 93 Tribune Buiiding, N.Y. 


The GLEASON 


SANITARIUM 


‘REB ILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 

tric bells. Su pester. All forms ot baths. 
tr it . Bicyclin 

JOHN C. FISHER, 


vi 

of Warsaw Salt resident 
; Write for booklet t 

ard BK. Gleason, 


LAKEVILLE 


Litchfield County, Connecticut 
For Sale or To Rent—Attractive house, 
eighteen rooms, modern conveniences, stable 
and carria ge-house, large lawns, most desir- 
able + : ; suitable or summer or winter 
residence. r lake and golf links. Con- 
venient to Flotchkiss School for Boys and to 
Taconic School tor Girls. Apply to E. L. 
PEABODY, Lakeville, Ct.. or to 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Americen Nauheim 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highes 
class. most complete and modern 
ing establishment in America. Hydrotherapy 

Electricity in all forms; valuable min- 
eral sprin Well-kept and attractive Golt 
Illustrated book free. 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President, 
Watkins. N. Y 


Carlyon Arms white 


Open all the year. Steam 
ommes and service ; home comforts. 34 min- 

utes from Grand Central. Charming views ; 
delightful drives ; especially attractive during 
fall. Moderate rates. Free stage to station. 


ROXMOR y. 


O f ts all season Booklet. etc., 


RUCKER, 10 Wall Street, New York. 

N ONTCLAIR, N. J.—$1,00 cash will 
buy attractive, well-located, ten-room 

modern house in good condition. Lot 50x175. 

palance payable as rent or on mortgage. 

No. 99, The Outlouk. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, N. J. 


Improvedand unimproved seashore Drop- 
erties for sale. Sure to aqvance in ue 
Call or address od SNYDE 


CAN SELL YOUR FARM no matter 


where it is. Send description, state price 
and learn how. Est. or Highest references. 
14 cities. OSTRANDER, 


M. 
1406 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphis, 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp. a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Laks, or Late Placid, a apply to.§ to the Real 


ta tat 
Estate Agent at ROBERTS. 


$5 MONTHLY | 


Will Buy a 


$490 LOT 
IN BEAUTIFUL BOROUGH PARK 


100% Increase in Two Years 


The growth of Brooklyn 
since her residents have been 
able to reach New York with- 
out change of cars at the 
bridge has been enormous. 
The shrewdest political and 
financial minds of the day 
foreseeing future conditions 
are rushing the construction 
of the new bridges and tun- 
nels, at a cost exceeding a 
hundred million dollars, to 
take care of the increasing 
population, which must like- 
wise cause a fabulous in- 
crease in value of well select- 
ed Brooklyn property. bags 
Borough Park property i 
superior to anything alee 
tee! offered in the City of 
Brooklyn we simply ask an 
opportunity to prove. We 
offer free transportation to 
those wishing to inspect the 
property, and will send hand- 
some illustrated booklet free 
on request. 


WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, Prest. 
277 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A GRADUATE NURSE, with fh many 
years experience in managing a hospita 

wishes an engagement either as superintend. 
ant of small hospital, or to travel with invalid. 
or to take charge of children while parents 
travel, References to New York and Phiia 
hysicians. Address M., 139 South 

ve., Oak Park, Ill. 


correspond with a first- 
class hotel man who ,000 to inyest. and 
desires to run a small summer hotel in Farm- 
ington, Maine, the best town in New Eng- 
land. An excellent paying pr: perty in sum. 
mer and will pay expenses in winter. 
great rgain for some one. C. P. MER 
ILL, Maine. 


MRS. HOUGHTON, 353 West Sx! 
Street, New York, receives young women 
students wishing to spend the winter in a 

wrivate family with congenial surroundings 
Ret fers to the Rev. De Lancey Townsend. 
D.D., Rector All Angels’ Church, Professor 
Edward MacDowel he Students’ 
League and New Y ork School of Art. 

WANTED — Active, educated men in 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. Fixed 
weekly salary or definite time 
Give ag references. ODD, 

MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 

THE PRINCIPAL OF A PRI- 
between 
r ane having 


VATE SCHOOL wishes. 
thirty and forty, fond of gi 
Christian character, and social experi- 


tact, 

to assist in the care of 
ladies. No teaching. 
SCHOOL. No. 643, tlook. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN care«! 
for in their home or a home best of reference 
a lady of ex perience—very best 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NOVEMBER FIRST 


DAILY FIRST CLASS LIMITED TRAINS 
BETWEEN 


“CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES” 


San Francisco, and the principal California tourist points will be placed in 
service by the 


ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


These trains will be exclusively first-class. No other line will make 
quicker time to California. Lowest grades. No high altitudes. 


Direct route via 


THE EL PASO SHORT LINE 


Finest and newest trans-continental trains. Entire equipiment will be of 
the highest type; Compartment and Drawing Room Sleepers, Dining, 
Observation and Buffet Library Cars, with Barber and Bath; Electric 
Lighted. Reservations can be made now; apply to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago 


% 
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STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the strength 
of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, an enterprising 
salesman used the method here shown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As good 
as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in wearing seule. 
Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 
Stow Watch Case 


GOLD 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an inside and outside 
layer of solid goid, reducing the cost of the case, and adding greatly to 
its strength. 
cases are guaranteed to wear 25 years; are recognized as the 
standard, and sold as such by all jewelers. rite us for a booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
By This Mark \ You Know Them. 


You are cordially invited to send for a handsome 
Outlook Recreation Department 
Numbered Certificate 


which tells the story and secures the entire service of the Outlook 
Recreation Department 


FREE OF ANY CHARGE 


The purpose of the Department is to furnish, by mail prepaid, to all 
readers of The Outlook desiring such information, impartial and reliable 
information concerning Hotels, Resorts, Transportation Lines, and Tours 
to all parts of the world. 

To obtain the right to use this department it is only necessary to fill out 
the following blank and mail to The Outlook Recreation Department, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


I am areader of The Outlook and thus entitled to a numbered certificate giving me the 
use of the Outlook Recreation Department during 1902 without charge. A9 02 


Name 


Street 


Town 


State 
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BILLIARDS 
POOL 


PORTABLE 
TABLE *15 ©*40 


SIZES, 5, 6, ANo 61-2 FT. WEIGHT, 26 To 60 LBS. 


For POOL, BILLIARDS, BALLETTO, 
TENPINS, Etc. — 21 GAMES 


ently improved. Place on dining or library table, or on | 
| i telatey-ccsed, set away in closet or behind door. Rich 
mahogany frame; bed of laminated wood, steel braced, can- 
not warp; green broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel 
cushions, regular pockets, 16 finest balls, 4 cues, 40 imple- 
Sent on trial, Write for booklet and 


ments gratis. 
ml g lates, free; also for name of your local dealer. 


Ask for description of our Superior Folding Tennis Table. -, 


Ghe E. T. BURROWES CO., fi 
Portland, Me., and N. Y. 


™ ALSO MANUFACTURERS BSURROWES 
AUSTLESS INSECT SCREENS, 

MACE TO ORDER. 


HEEL MARKS 


and scratches do not show upon floors polished with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. This preparation is in paste form, and must be spread on with a cloth 
and polished with a dry cloth or weighted brush. Worn spots can be re-finished 
without going over the entire surface. Please insist upon your paint or drug 
dealer supplying you. Very little care and attention necessary to keep floors 
in perfect condition when finished with 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


The result of our nineteen years’ experience is given in our new illustrated book- 
let, “The Proper Treatment of Hardwood Floors.” This booklet is free for the 
asking. It tells you how to finish hardwood and pine floors, also gives full infor- 
mation in regard to re-finishing old floors. If you have hardw floors, intend 
finishing old pine floors, or laying new floors, the booklet is worth fully $25.00 to you. 


SPECIAL: Send us the name of your paint or 
drug dealer who does not handle our wax, and 
we will send you FREE of cost a can of wax suf- 
ficient to finish one small floor. If interested in 
hardwood floors, ask for catalogue — new 
designs. Our hardwood floors can be easily laid 
over old floors by any good carpenter. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


RACINE, WIS. 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 
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ealth, 
Strength, 


SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR WOMEN 


If you will give me fifteen minutes of your time each 
day to well-directed scientific exercises which I will 

poses. by mail for your individual needs direct] 
and definitely applying to fours cial Development, Reduction or Reliel, 
can promise you Pure Blood, Free Circulation, Correct ——— Perfect 
Digestion, and the resulting freedom from Nervousness, Co stipation, 
Torpid Liver, Anemia, and Obesity. 

By the practice of my system of exercises you become thoroughly alive, 
vibrant with nerve force, which reacts upon mental force and resists disease. 
A clear skin, rosy cheeks, fullness of life and enthusiasm, and a delightful 
personality result. 

Women do not aim for an athlete’s prodigious strength, but for the develop- 
ment of each muscle of the body to uniform strength and symmetry, giving 
those curves and lines of beauty which have made the feminine figure the 
mode] for all sculptors and painters. 

My exercises cultivate that distinguished carriage and bearing and the 
engaging presence and ease which at once bespeak culture and refinement. 
They develop mental force, will power, and are endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, surgeons, and the most eminent authorities upon physical culture. 

Only a woman can intelligently instruct women on these lines. 

Over 5,000 women in America and England are practicing my exercises with 
results far papene their most sanguine expectations. 

If you enclose ten cents in stamps I will send you a card with the outlines 
of a perfect figure to place on your dresser, and a booklet showing correct lines 
of the body in poise and movement. Every mother should keep this outline 
before growing children. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 50 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE :—Miss Cocroft is President of the Physical Culture work in 


America. She needs no further introduction to the pub 


A ON-TRIAL. 


We give you to buy stoves and ranges 
save all 


THEM 30 DAYS, 


and we pay the freight. You decide for y meeethy wae it will 

abargain. Ifnot, returnit at our expense he eal will 2c will cost you 
nothi ng. All of our stoves and ranges have patent oven thermometers. 
There's nothing superiorin quality. Our catalogue describes everything, 
including our trial plan ofselling. Write for it. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN] EXPERIENCED Kinde er Ge- UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for, a 
OF REFINEMENT AND EDUCA- {sires position ina New York family as child’s | home for the winter for one or two ge 
TION in private family to take physical care | companion and English teacher. Willing to] men in small family, One hour from ei 
of and be able to instruct, in Must be will travel. References. Miss M., 747, Outlook. St. Convenient to station and golf club. 
boy four years Must be will-| YOUNG WOMAN passing the win-| curt" ypaticulars address "M. 

erin New York wishes a comfortable room a 
for arty. Address X. Y. Z.. With’ board: between 34th and s7th Streets | PRIVATE TEACHING by a lady 

70 PE FOR SALE WITH | Preferred. F. B.. No. 633, The Outlook. =e noe bad five years’ ex rience with deh 

CUSHIONS: Practically new, Address | A KINDERGARTNER, with best of | Brooklyn. No. 779. The Outlack, 
Congregationa urch, | training anda number of years’ experience 
Groton, Conn. Cosires position for the winter. Feet refer- AM. EDUCATED WOMAN, familiar 

A LADY, who has, lived abroad, ang | Address The Outlook. | and 
who has traveled extensively in Europe an * 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean, | FRENCH wok = LEX: Address 43 Sound View 
who wich to spend the winter in study | French teacher—a refined, thoroughly ‘ASSISTANT _KINDERGART- 

educated lady—will teach French and also the ER WANTED. MUST BE W 


or travel; or wor accompany an older N 
woman ‘Address H.W. M.. No. 711, The Ragnen branches if desired, daily, and assist EDUCATED, good musician, A: 1 
tloo 


governess with growing children or in 
light household duties, in exchange for home | "ate of Kindergarten Training School. Sal- 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. For sale or | i fined famil ary $300. Apply September &th from two to 
to rent, two and a half blocks from Yale Uni- French assured by . ok ge five, 432 Third Ave., New York City. 
house rooms, was, city F H TEAC SEK. No. 749, Outlook. THOSE ANTICIP. ATING SEND- 
er, furnace, bath-room, sewer connection 
garden material brick, stuccoed. Well suited HOPPI ING.—SAMPLES SENT. NEW YORE TO STUDY onat 
tor family hay havin ing son Soy a ORDERS ORDER: may be glad to know that they can secure for 
ing-house. ress N he Outloo a th tl ty of the L d . 
NEW YORK VISITING GOVER- | references, M.W. WIGHTMAN | negic Halla nnd commters 
NESS desires pupils in English branches. ow " a a Cristian family with Mrs. W. E, VAN 
Age six to twelve years. Ex rienced tea cher. WANTED—BOARD in modern house E of 243 West 56th St.. by addressing No. 
thoroughly understands children. Reestal within 150 miles from New York City. Allti- ais ‘The Outlook. References : Rev. H L¢ 
stippled def and feeble. tude er 1,000 Mrs. S., Upper Jay. Nichols, Rector Holy Trinity Church ; 
Walon ldren. iss A. M. TAYLOR, | Essex C Agnes Morgan, Carnegie Studios ; Art Stu- 
Inut Street, Englewocd, N. J. WANT act _AFTER OCT. 18T, | dents’ League: New York School of Art. 
WANTED—The care of motherless chil- | BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN (27) , WASHINGTON TEACHER 
dren, u wi experience, a Rosttige to take will advise who 
testimonials. Tutoring if desired. No. 9,031, | charge of 
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“MICROBES KILL ABOUT (5 MILLION HUMAN BEINGS A YEAR” 


WASHINGTON Times 


The abolition of contagious disease microbes from 
this planet would be the greatest boon to the human 
trace. Exhaustive experiments by some of the world’s 
greatest scientists, have proved that Lifebuoy Soap 
destroys the microbes of disease. 

By the increased use of so convenient and inexpensive 
an article as Lifebuoy Soap, should come a new era 
in the life of the entire human race throughout the 
world. At dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents. 
LLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES: tI! FIFTH AVENUE 
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